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THE ABINGDON PRESS 
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|< eco several years this 
great publishing house, 
the oldest in the country, has 
sighed for new worlds to 
conquer. With a splendid 
editorial board and mechani- 
cal equipment it has sought 
to extend its range of pub- 
lications to include serious 
works in all the big fields of 
activity. It could thereby 
increase its selling outlets 
beyond those shops featur- 
ing books of a more or less 
religious character. 


This was clearly not the 
ordinary publisher’s prob- 
lem to be met by announce- 


ments of new publications. 
The Abingdon Press must 
gain prestige among read- 
ers, authors and booksellers 
as an institution. 


It admired the way f¢his 
house had become an insti- 
tution in the advertising 
world by the steady pur- 
suance of a set policy. So 
it was natural that we were 
entrusted with the prepara- 
tion and execution of a plan 
to make The Abingdon 
Press an institution in the 
world of books. We are 
glad to co-operate in the fur- 
therance of this object. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Boston 


New York 
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moves tO 


6 East Thirty-Ninth Street 
‘New York 











December 1, 1916 


Our new offices now occupy an 
entire floor running clear through 
from Thirty-ninth to Thirty-eighth 
Street, the width of a full city block. 





“Put it up to men who know your market ”’ 


FEDERAL Advertising Agency 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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What Makes Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx’s Letters to Dealers Effective 


One of This Advertiser’s Dealers Spreads the Correspondence on the 
Table and Gives His Verdict 


By a Hart, Schaffner & Marx Dealer 


7 I were asked to sum up in 
one word the secret of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx’s success in 
winning the dealer’s confidence 
that word would be “restraint.” 

Restraint in the claims made 
for their goods; restraint in the 
use of superlatives; restraint in 
asking the dealers to do things 
for them. 

By the way this question of 
dealer co-operation is bobbing up 
in current discussions you'd think 
the solution was as hard to. find 
as the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion. But it’s not so hard, after 
all. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
have found it—so have a few 
other advertisers; very few, if I 
may judge by the sort of’ stuff 
I’ve seen. 

If you would find out what 
sort of help the dealer wants, 


why, simply put yourself in the. 


dealer's place. How many makers 
would do the things, if they were 
retailers, that they ask the store- 
keeper to do? How many na- 
tional advertisers would use the 
sort of ready-made advertise- 
ments they send out if they were 
retailers? Too much of this 
dealer-help business is looked at 
from the standpoint of “How 
much advertising can I get the 
dealer to do for me at his ex- 
pense?” And here’s where we 
come to the keynote of the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx way of doing 
things. This firm puts itself in 
the dealer’s place. To. me the let- 
ters, especially, of this. house 
are effective in persuasive, yet 
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restrained, “selling talks,” which 
make you feel that here is a 
house able to take the retailer’s 
viewpoint and to help in the real 
problems. 

I have often wondered at one 
thing—and that is how this firm 
manages to get that same modest 
tone, that rare restraint into every 
communication of every depart- 
ment. Whether you receive a 
letter from Mr. Schaffner himself 
or from the shipping department, 
telling you not to worry, that the 
booklets are on the way, there is 
that same pleasing, temperate 
tone running through the mes- 
sage. 


KINDLY ADMONITION GIVEN TO 
DEALERS 


When they find it necessary, on 
rare occasions, to point out to 
retailers the injustice of not fol- 
lowing their instructions literally, 
how gently the objectional in- 
stance is pointed out! Take this 
letter, for example, which is self- 
explanatory: 

“You know so well how very 
friendly our feeling is toward 
you, and how much we desire 
your success, that we have no 
hesitation in going straight to the 
point in a matter where your in- 
terest and ours seem to conflict; 
not really, just seem to. 

“We refer to your advertise- 
ment under ours in your news- 
papers. We do not just like the 
way they are handled; and par- 
ticularly the signature. It makes 
the whole advertisement — ours 
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and yours—look like one single 
ad; your ad. 

“Tt is natural for you to want 
to get all the value that you can 
from our advertising; we want 
you to get all you can out of it. 
But in doing that we do not want 
you to prevent anybody else get- 
ting all the value he can get out 


it. . 

“When we began our newspa- 
per advertising, we felt that it 
would be better not to permit the 
local merchant to put his name 
under the ad. But we realized, 
as you do, that it is important to 
let the public know where the 
goods are to be found; and with 
some misgivings we consented to 
having the local name placed un- 
der our ad; we even laid out our 
ad to allow space for this.- 

“But it very quickly appeared 
that in their zeal for their own 
good—a natural zeal—some of 
our customers were publishing all 
sorts of matter under our ads; 
some even using that space to 
advertise other goods than ours. 

“Inasmuch as the permission to 
use this. space under our ad was 
granted to our customer as a 
privilege rather than a right, and 
being a matter entirely under our 
control, we decided that we must 
set a uniform style for this 

‘trailer,’ and ask everybody to 
follow. the style we set. If this 
cannot be done, we prefer to have 
nothing put under our ad. And 
if our wishes in the matter can- 
not be observed by our customers, 
we shall follow that course. 

“In view of these facts, we 
feel quite sure that our course 
will commend itself to your own 
good business judgment, and that 
you will see how reasonable a re- 
quest it is to ask you to follow 
our style exactly; to yield your 
wishes to ours in the matter of a 
special signature cut and make 
this trailer, as it should be, 
merely an unassuming note of 
information as to the place where 
the goods can be fotind. 

“With full appreciation of your 
good will in the matter, we are.” 

Now, who can get angry at 
such a letter as this? It doesn’t 
shout at you; it reasons with 
you—and we begin to get some 

























sympathy with their point of 
view. 

Note the liberal use of one- and 
two-syllable words—a practice too 
rare these days. Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx talk to you in their let- 
ters—and you don’t feel as if they 
were trying to sell you something 
all the time. There is an atmos- 
phere of helpfulness about all 
their stuff. And they don’t limit 
the dealer-helps to the usual set 
of newspaper ads, window cards 
and booklets. They are always 
“feeding” the dealer with ideas. 
And when they, get one they don’t 
make a speech about it. You re- 
ceive a little note like this: 
“Dear Sirs: 

“We hope the enclosed slips 
will help a little in your cam- 
paign to persuade the men of your 
town to ‘dress up.’” 

And talking about thoughtful- 
ness, they even enclose the gum 
stickers with which to affix the 
“dress-up” strips to the windows! 

Here’s another “idea” letter: 
“Dear Sirs: 

“Here’s a great idea: 

“Send us the names of the va- 
rious country clubs, high school 
fraternities, college fraternities, 
and men’s societies in your town, 
and we will print several copies 
of the style book with the names 
of the organizations on them. 

“Your name will also appear 
on the cover. 

“We will send these style 
books to the organizations with a 
note telling the secretaries to put 
them on the reading tables. 

“Tt’s a fine way to get extra 
attention for your store and for 
the style book.” 

Did you notice that they didn’t 
say a word about our paying for 
the postage? If you don’t think 
that is unusual, you don’t know 
anything about “Accepted Prac- 
tice” in The Art of Handling the 
Dealer. 


PUT OVER WITHOUT “FIREWORKS” 


Hart, Schaffner - & Marx 
thought of the idea of “person- 
alizing” the - “style book”—that 
is, printing the man’s name on the 
cover. Now, while it looked like 
a sure-fire hit, they didn’t take 
anything for granted. First they 
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: | Don’t Dodge B | 
on’t Dodge Buyers 
“i : 
- 
: Here is a work of efficiency for every Purchasing De- 
;- partment. Its special purpose is to eliminate the delay and 
: trouble usually experienced in locating sources of supply by - 
2 the use of any other publication or any other method. 
ds 
“4 It has been adopted by more than 10,000 concerns, rep- 
rt resenting in amount of capital-more than 40 per cent. of 
e- the total investment in merchandising and manufacturing 

in the United States, having al- 
ips most entirely supplanted all other 
m- . . . 
il publications for this purpose. 
Is it likely that any of these 








The only work that instantly fur- 
nishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sour- 
ces of supply for any conceivable 
article, or kind of article, more 


than 70,000. Instantly shows 
who makes any special brand or 
trade name. Many other exclu- 
sive features of value to buyers. 
Issued only once a year, and 
costs for only one issue a year, 
but is used by buyers thousands 
of times every day in the year. 











concerns, who buy our Register 
for the above special purpose, 
ever look elsewhere to find where 
to buy? 


Advertising that does not ap- 


4 pear in this work is absent from 


the only place where thousands 
of the biggest buyers look. /t 
dodges buyers. 


The Register contains 2800 © 
advertisements, a larger number 
than ever appeared in any other 
trade publication anywhere at 
any time. The majority of the 
biggest and shrewdest manufac- 
turers in all lines and all parts of 
the United States are included. 


i. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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explained the idea of the thing 
in a letter and said, “try about 500 
on your style- book list.” They 
didn’t say, “it’s the greatest thing 
in the world; you should have 
every style book printed this 
way.’ 

After our books were mailed 
we received this letter: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“This spring you used the per- 
sonalized style books. You will 
remember that the man’s name 
was printed on the cover of the 
booklet just below the picture. 

“What did you think of this 
idea? You'd hardly expect a man 
to walk in and say, ‘I got the 
style book with my name printed 
on it and I want a suit. of 
clothes’; but in some roundabout 
way you may have heard of the 
impression it made. Do you think 
it brought results? 

“The reason that we should 
like to hear from you is this: if 
you and the few of our customers 
who used this-idea, think it’s a 
good thing, we should like to sub- 
mit it to everyone on our list; 
we only submitted it to a few 
customers last season. 

“If you will tell us frankly 
how you feel about it, it will help 
to guide us in working out the 
style book for this next season. 

“May we hear from you?” 

There are two points of interest 
about the letier. First, note the 
subtle lesson in advertising in 
the second paragraph —“You’d 
hardly expect a man to walk in 
and say, ‘I got the style book with 
my name printed on it and I want 
a suit of clothes.” This is the 
sort of education the smaller re- 
tailer needs. 

The other point of interest 
about this letter is in taking the 
dealer into your confidence. You 
not only are enabled to plan 
dealer-helps more intelligently, 
but the storekeeper likes you to 
ask his opinion. 


HELP DEALERS CORRECT MAILING 
LIST 


After the style books were 
mailed, we received this letter: 
“Dear Sirs: 

“Evidently you’ve beets taking 
excellent care of your mailing 
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list; only ten of your style books 
were returned to us. 

“The envelopes are enclosed; 
this gives you a chance to make 
your list 100 per cent right. 

“And speaking of. mailing lists 
—-are you getting the name of 
every man who comes into your 
store? Are you increasing your 
list from day to day? 

“A good list is one of your 
biggest assets for getting busi- 
ness; and the better your list, the 
better your chances for new 
business. 

“Read again what we say about 
it in our booklet, entitled ‘Get- 
ting Business With a Good Mail- 
ing List.’ If you haven't a copy, 
ask us to send one.” 

You see, they let us know the 
exact condition of our mailing list 
—and the book referred to, “Get- 
ting Business With a Good Mail- 
ing List,” is some book. 

It is difficult for an advertiser 
to fill the rdle of general super- 
visor. of the retailers’ “private” 
affairs, but it can be done, given 
tact and intelligence. 

And the retailer will be thank- 
ful for the larger profits accruing. 





Morris Banks Start .Advertis- 
ing Department 


The Industrial Finance Corporation, 
New York, which organizes the Morris 
Plan Banks—now numbering fifty-four 
throughout the United States—has ap- 
pointed W. E. Woodward director of 
publicity and advertising. For a number 
of years he was head o the plan depart- 
ment of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany 

Mr. Woodward. has appointed as his 
assistant Julian Harris, until recently 
general manager of the Paris. edition 
of the New York Herald, and before that 
advertising manager of the New York 
Evening Telegram and Sunday editor 
of the Herald. 


Cream of Wheat Will Have 
New Agency 


After January first the advertising of 
the Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis, will be handled by the Mac Mar- 
tin Advertising Agency, of the same city. 


Blackman-Ross Has N. K. 
Fairbank’s Account 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Blackman-Ross 
Company as its advertising agent, effec- 
tive March Ist. 


. 
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ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, IIL 
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What is in the mind of 
the woman who beau- 
tifies her home? 


! HE woman who sews— 
who crochets—who makes 


the useful and fancy work 
for her home—is the woman for 
advertisers to cultivate. 


She is occupied with home in- 
terests— home comforts— home 
luxuries. 


She is the dominant buying in- 
fluence—the counsellor of family 
expenditures. 


While she sews, she thinks—and 
while she thinks she has before 
her— NEEDLECRA FT. 


There’s big value in this thought 
for advertisers. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 










CHAS. DORR, New England Mer. 
Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 






























The Test of “Scare” Copy—* Does 
It Sell the Goods?” 





Manufacturer of Weed Tire Chains Takes Issue With Recommendations 
of Alfred Reeves, of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


By W. B. Lashar 


President, American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


E desire to make a state- 

ment of facts through 
your columns in reply to your 
editorial in your issue of Novem- 
ber 16th, wherein you say, “Even 
though it is conceded that copy- 
frightfulness is effective in sell- 
ing Weed chains, can their manu- 
facturers afford to antagonize 
such an important element in the 
trade as the men who make and 
sell automobiles ?” 

The worst “scare” copy affect- 
ing the automobile industry ap- 
pears in the newspapers on Mon- 
day morning and on 
most other days. 

This “scare” 
has no phantom pic- 
tures. It leaves little 
to the imagination. It 
gives the names and 
addresses of the vic- 
tims who are taken 
to the hospitals to 
receive the attention 
of the coroner. 

The eighty automo- 
bile concerns that 
agreed “to discourage 
‘scare’ copy” because 
it “hurts business,” 


copy a 


ae 
gia 
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The Black Car skidded. In a flash pleasure changed to peril. 
The driver had neglected to put on Tire Chains—he “took a 
chance,"* 
the rear tures skidded--the car spun around. crashed through the 


long ago discovered that the 
business of a publication is to 
serve the public. 

A publication that tries to serve 
the advertiser at the expense of 
the public cannot prosper. 

An advertiser has a_ perfect 
right to refuse to buy space in 
a publication because it employs 
an office-boy with freckles, or be- 
cause a solicitor for the classified 
carries a cane. 

But if the advertiser gives the 
real reason for his refusal, which 
generally he does not, and this 





Down the wet slippery road he came, but at the turn 














and “to discriminate 
in favor of those 
magazines and news- 
papers which keep 
their columns free 
from such advertis- 
ing” do not, of course, 
contemplate applying 
the policy of coercion 
to the news columns 
or editorial pages. 
There was a time 
when advertisers 
could dominate the 
news columns -of 
most newspapers; 








fence and brought the occupants face to face with death. 


The White Car came down the same road and with only a slight 
slackening of speed rounded the sharp turn in perfect safety. The 
rear wheels followed the front wheels exactly—they tracked true as 
flangedcar wheels uponstee) rails—all four tires wereequipped with 


Weed asisiia Chains 


The Only Dependable Safeguard Against Skidding 


See the great cost of folly See how cheaply you can purchase 
safety If you don’t put Weed Chairis on all four tires in wet 
weather your car may skid—the wreck may be yours—it 
may be your life that ts smufied out without « moment's 
warning Make safety yours. Stop at your dealer's today 
for two pairs of Weed Chains and always put them on 
at the first indication of wet roads. 


Sold For ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
American Chain Co. Inc. 
Sole Marutacterers of Weed Ante-Shed Choins 
Cc 





In Canede—Dommos Chan Co Limited Niagare Falls Ontaric 















some benighted pub- 
lishers still permit it. 
Intelligent publishers 





TYPE OF COPY AGAINST WHICH PROTEST WAS MADE BY 
EIGHTY AUTO MANUFACTURERS AND WHICH IS HERE DE- 
FENDED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMPANY 
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YorkLife 

Insurance 

Co.and the 
Royal 


lypewriter 


iB bie campaign of the Royal Type- 
writer Company now running in’ 
national magazines and newspapers, shows 
that many of America’s largest and most 
efficient industries have settled on the Royal. 


This advertising was planned and produced : 
by the H. K. McCann Company. 


Our booklet “Advertising Service,” 


will be sent on request. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Cleveland Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
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refusal has to do with the effect 
of certain copy upon the welfare 
of the public, a real issue is de- 
fined, an issue vastly more im- 
portant than the immediate com- 
mercial interests involved. 

“Scare” copy is like any other 
copy; it can be good or bad or 
merely negative. 

There is only one standard by 
which “scare” copy can -be 
judged, and this is true whether 
it is news copy or advertising 
copy. The criterion is, not what 
it does to the public, but what 
it does for the public. 

The old theory was that it was 
unwise to tell the truth about any 
established or tolerated evil if 
it happened that the publicity hurt 
those powerful enough to fight 
back. So festering spots in the 
community must be protected by 
ignoring them, because publicity 
would only hurt property and. the 
good name of the community; 
“besides certain people are bound 
to be evil, anyway.” Particularly 
rotten. failures: in high finance 
were hushed up because to pub- 
lish the facts about them would 
destroy public confidence; “be- 
sides some men are bound to steal, 
anyway.” 

If “scare” copy, whether in the 
news or advertising columns, 
plays upon the credulity, the su- 
perstition, the helplessness, the 
cupidity of people merely to coin 
these weaknesses into money 
without regard for the harm that 
is being done; if this copy is a 
lie in spirit or in fact; if it in- 
creases real suffering and misery 
by dwelling upon an evil for 
which there is no prevention and 
no rémedy—then it is a crime to 
make use of such copy. 

This applies with equal force 
to the news, editorial and adver- 
tising pages. 

But “scare” copy that is true, 
that brings home to each indi- 
vidual a consciousness of his per- 
sonal responsibility for a real evil 
that is a constant menace—a re- 
ality that exacts a frightful toll in 
human lives and in human suffer- 
ing—and points out a direct, sim- 
ple, effective remedy or method 
that ordinary intelligence can use 
—such “scare” copy is doing a 
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public service so great that we 
have no standards by which it 
can be measured. 

When a’ manufacturer of fire- 
extinguishers that really put out 
fire sends forth “scare” copy that 
makes people personally realize 
the menace of fires in their own 
homes, does the building industry 
suffer? Does it make people give 
up living in houses or does it 
make’ them more keen for fire- 
proof construction? Does _ it 
make people scoff at the dangers 
of fire, make them more reckless 
than ever, or does it bring home 
to the individual a vivid realiza- 
tion of a fire in his home and 
make him insist that every pos- 
sible precaution be taken to pre- 
vent fires? 


FAULT DOES NOT NECESSARILY LIE 
IN THE COPY 


It is true that this “scare” copy 
may make a few hundred neuras- 
thenics a little more miserable, 
but the real evil is in the neuras- 
thenia, not in the copy. 

Obviously, the logical effect of 
this “scare” copy is to make a 
thousand people more careful to 
safeguard against fires—the un- 


. derwriters tell us that 90 per cent 


of fires are due to carelessness 
—where it makes one person buy 
an extinguisher. 

The measure of the worth of 
this “scare” copy is not its effect 
upon a relatively small group of 
people, whether or not they be 
highly sensitized folk ruled by 
nerves instead of intelligence, but 
its effect upon the public as a 
whole. 

Certainly the manufacturer uses 
“scare” copy because it sells his 
product; selling is the most im- 
portant ‘factor in his business, A 
man can sell without manufac- 
turing and make money, but he 
cannot manufacture without sell- 
ing arfd make money. 

A manufacturer whose selling 
plan makes money for himself 
and, at the same time, is of great 
and definite benefit to the public, 
including the part of the public 
that does not buy his product, 
seems to me to be a more real 
philanthropist, a more valuable 
philanthropist than one who gives 
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Why drug stores and de- 
partment stores everywhere 
sell Cosmopolitan. 


It will surprise many people to learn that over 10,000 
drug stores and leading department stores every- 
where sell Cosmopolitan—more than sell any other 
magazine. 


It is not that the 4 cents profit on the magazine repre- 
sents the incentive—because frequently they are 
asked to deliver Cosmopolitan to their customers’ 
homes at a cost larger than their profit on the 
magazine. 


The real reason is that Cosmopolitan readers repre- 
sent their most desirable customers. They are the 
sort of people who purchase expensive toilet acces- 
sories and expensive merchandise of every variety. 
And the advertising in Cosmopolitan is continually 
persuading them to buy still more. 


If you sell an article that is sold through news- 
dealers, drug stores, or department stores, it will 
pay you especially well to advertise your products 
in Cosmopolitan. 


And don’t forget the added bonus in the influence 
Cosmopolitan has on these same dealers. 


Final forms for February close 
Saturday. Better hurry your copy 
—it looks like the greatest Cosmo- 
politan ever, 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Membervof the A. B.C. 
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a certain sum of money for a 
particular purpose. 

In his article in Printers’ INK 
of November 16th, my friend, 
Mr. Reeves, pleads for “construc- 
tive” copy ‘and he is quite right 
in urging its importance. But it 
does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Reeves that “scare” copy 
can be the most constructive of 
all copy because it is the most 
effective in driving human _be- 
ings to constructive action. 

You see, the test is not what 
the copy is, but what it does, and 
I wonder if you, Mr. Reeves, and 
the “eighty in the automobile in- 
dustry” are as strongly opposed 
to the “scare” copy whose object 
it is to insure preparedness -as 
they are opposed to “scare” copy 
whose object it is to safeguard 
us all against automobile acci- 
dents and fire. To be consistent 
they should “discourage the use” 
of magazines and newspapers 
which picture the frightfulness of 
war, with the United States as 
one of the victims, in order to 
insure peace. 

The simple truth is that “scare” 
copy is the only kind of copy 
that jars some of us out of our 
complacent self-sufficiency, our 
fixed habits of carelessness, our 
blind delusions that we will get 
through somehow, our disposition 
to take a gambler’s risks. 


SAYS CREDIT IS DUE THE CHAINS 


My good friend, Reeves, and 
the “eighty in the automobile in- 
dustry” must admit the advent 
of the closed car and the general 
use of attomobiles during the 
winter season were contingent up- 
on the appearance of tire chains, 
but it takes more than a mere 
statement of such a fact to in- 
sure the use of proper equipment 
to safeguard the drivers of motor 
vehicles, passengers and pedes- 
trians. 

Some of us are good for the 
rewards of virtue, even if the 
chief reward is our own personal 
satisfaction; some of us.are good 
because we fear the punishment 
for wickedness or breaking the 
law. The only way to make this 
fear work is to bring’ home to 
us a personal consciousness of 
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the certainty of the severe punish- 
ment for our misdeeds, especially 
for the criminal carelessness often 
more dangerous than deliberate 
wickedness. This is the function 
of “scare” copy—that is, honest 
and intelligent “scare” copy—and 
those who most benefit from it 
are the innocent and not the 
guilty. 

Either through personal con- 
viction of sin or through the 
force of public opinion, the effect 
of this copy is to make drivers 
of cars take the chains ‘out of 
the locker, where they are no 
good whatever, and put them to 
work on the wheels. when the go- 
ing is slippery, because chains are 
the only device yet invented that 
are absolutely dependable under 
all adverse road conditions. 

Above are some of the reasons 
why we continue to use _ intelli- 
gent, constructive “scare” . copy 
whose object it is to make mo- 
toring safe and secure under all 
road conditions, for all those who 
use the road, whether they travel 
in cars, on foot or behind the 
antiquated but still useful horse. 

I confess I cannot understand 
how makers of cars can be an- 
tagonized by any copy whose defi- 
nite object it is to add to the 
safety and comfort of motoring, 
and ‘especially to the copy whose 
object it is to bring the factor 
of safety up to 100 per cent. Also, 
it should be remembered that the 
number of chains sold is depend- 
ant upon the number of cars 
sold, and if. we were hurting the 
business of the car manufacturers 
we must be hurting ourselves. 

So long as “scare” copy bene- 
fits the public infinitely more than 
it can profit any company, such 
a company can afford to let any 
interest that feels itself antag- 
onized by this copy fight out the 
issue with the public. 





Represents Hearst General 
Management 


Roy D. Keehn has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the general management 
of the Hearst publications in Chicago— 
the morning and Sunday Examiner and 
the evening American. Mr. Keehn is a 
lawyer, and has been connected with 
these papers for some time, chiefly in a 
legal capacity. 
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RESULTS 


In Spite of Obstacles 








_ For example :— 


The general conditions affecting the busi- 
ness of one of our clients, whose advertising 
we have conducted for the last four years, 
have been as follows: * 


I—A much keener competition on the part 
of manufacturers of cheaper products. 


2—An acute depression in the field of high- ° 


grade products such as his, partly due 
to the “war scare.” 

3—The fact that the advertising appro- 
priation of his nearest competitor has 
been at least six times as large as his. 


In spite of these conditions, the sales of 


- our clients show a substantial increase over 


the preceding four years. 


If you are interested, we will send you the name 
of this manufacturer and tell you what we are do- 
ing for others. 


«James /obian (Gnpany 


General Advertising 


225 Fifth Aveme NewYork 
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The St. Louis Star 
Adds United Press 


Contracts for the Complete Leased Wire Service 
of the United Press have just been closed. 


The Star is now the ONLY St. Louis newspaper 
with TWO complete, world-wide news services. 








Two New Presses 
Within the year The Star has bought two new high- 


speed, straight-line, ultra-modern newspaper presses. In. 
addition to these presses, The Star has added two new 
Semi-Auto Plate Machines, the Monotype System of Non- 
Distribution, and a complete composing room equipment 
of modern steel furniture to its mechanical resources. 





More New Features 


Day after day, week after week, and month after 
month, The Star publishes far more news and features 
than any other St. Louis daily newspaper—morning or 
evening. 
The results of these improvements 
are reflected in the 


Advertising Gains 


and the 


Circulation Gains 


(See Opposite Page) 


The Progress of The Star is the marvel of Western 
Journalism, and Foreign Advertisers will do well to in- 
vestigate the PRESENT St. Louis situation before mak- 
ing up their lists. 





Precedent Is a Dangerous Guide 
in St. Louis Now 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


STAR GUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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For FOUR Consecutive Months, 
August, September, October and 
November — 


The St. Louis Star Led 
the Globe-Democrat, the Re- 
publicand theTimesin volume 
of Local Display Advertising. 


The Actual Measurements for November 


THE STAR... 255,562 Lines 


The Globe-Democrat ................ "30,082 
EN OI c 55 oes occa obo ce ay be 199,212 . 
Sue Repuale i 4 a re 156,386 * 


These figures are for week days only as neither 
The Star nor the Times publishes a Sunday edition 


The Star’s Gain in Total Paid Advertising for 
November, 1916, Over November 1915, 
was 88,829 Lines 


Corresponding Gains in 
Circulation. Were Made 


Net Paid for AUGUST.................... 73,468 
ee | 77,175 
Oh OG SS Sisal cok 78,949 


The Star is gaining in advertising, because it is 
gaining in circulation, prestige and pulling power. It is 
gaining in circulation because it prints more news and 
features than any other St. Louis daily newspaper. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISERS: 


Keep your eye on The St. Louis Star—it has 
changed the St, Louis newspaper situation. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


STAR + VILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOK'S & FINLEY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Gumption—yes, it is indeed an odd 


name for a house-organ. 


Offhand, you’d say that Gumption was 
one of those near-clever publications 
of borrowed wit-and-wisdom that 
flourished more plentifully when pa- 
per was around 6%c. But it isn’t! 





- Gumption is not too primary for such 
big men as R. F., W. L., P. F., E. M., 
mma Ww. DB. BS WS, EO: 
C.G4:B..B, Ws Do W..W., 2. 
W. T., M. J., R. P., W. W., H. C., and 
other heads of businesses. It is facts, 
not too prosaicly said, and now and 
then a theory. It talks country selling. 
It urges better distribution. It helps 
sales-managers. For details consult 


, 
| 

| 
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The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


HARA 
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The Advertising Artist and the 
Print-Paper Situation 


The Need of Simplicity of Technique More Important Than Ever 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE print-paper thunderbolt is 

striking in some very pecul- 
iar places. Commercial artists 
have had to face a problem, along 
with the publisher. 

The quality of print-paper is 
not standard. Much of it has de- 
teriorated to an alarming extent. 
Mushy, porous, coarse-grained 
and “blotched,” it is the veriest 
make-shift for something on 
which to print. 

Appeal to reason and to the 
mills up in Maine and across the 
Canadian border brings no results. 
Every little while a United Or- 
der of Grand Exalted Paper Man- 
ufacturers meets in exasperating 
session and “issues a statement.” 

There are enough valid reasons 
for poor. paper and exorbitant 
paper, according to them, to use 
a couple of hundred rolls in the 
telling. 

Can’t . get 
abroad ; 

Boll-weevils are in the trees; 

Labor is hard to secure; 

Mills overtaxed; 

Machinery worn out—non-re- 
placeable ; 

Demand exceeds supply; 

Wood-peckers destroy raw 
product; 

Winters colder 
woods; 

Tides changing; ‘ 

New crop of trees too young 
to take from parents; 

No more paper bleach. 

And having issued this impres- 
sive document, they hurriedly 
raise the price thirty-two and 
two-thirds dollars per roll, count- 
ing the hole in the middle, and 
then take their wives to dinner 
on the Million Dollar Pier. 

However that may be, we must 
admit that the quality of both 
paper and ink have undergone a 
slump. 

Even type is not always legi- 
ble. There are “runs” when a 


chemicals from 


in the North 


WV 





sad, gray cloud settles over text 
and illustrations alike. It is dis- 
couraging to the conscientious 
advertiser, who is living in, an 
age of very earnest endeavor. 
Newspaper copy is prepared 
with as much care and with as 
many high ideals in mind as is 
true of the most fastidious maga- 
zine page. Where ten dollars 
per drawing was considered an 
extravagant price to pay for 
newspaper illustrations, one hun- 
dred is by no means the limit 





THIS ENGRAVING WAS SURE TO PRINT. 
NON-ESSENTIALS HAVE BEEN DISCARDED 
AND A CLEAR, CRISP, SIMPLE OUTLINE 
EFFECT ALLOWED TO TELL THE STORY. IT 
WOULD PRINT IN ONE COLUMN AS WELL 


AS IN TWO 


now. “We must have the best,” 
is a popular slogan. 

But just when hopes and ambi- 
tions were about to be realized 
in an artistic line, along comes 
Old Paper Ogre and fusses up 
everything. 

You can’t make fine lines print 
neatly on paper with a poor com- 
plexion. Artist and engraver are ’ 
subject to the technical jurisdic- 
tion of paper, ink and press, 
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The  pen-and-ink technician 
who was in the habit of putting 
lines where he wanted them—and 
as many as art suggested, has 
been pulled up with a quick rein. 

“Outline drawings are better 
for successful printing, with pa- 
per as it is. Don’t fill your pic- 
ture full of shading,” cautions 


the practical man; “tell your 
story briefly in picture. Wher- 
ever possible, eliminate back- 


grounds. Keep compositions down 





THE ARTIST MAKING PICTURES FOR NEWSPAPERS, DUR- 
NEWS-PRINT, 
RECOGNIZE THE MARKED LIMITATIONS OF LINE WORK AND 
THE SECOND ENGRAVING PRINTED—THE 
FIRST ONE DIDN’T, AND THE WHY OF IT IS APPARENT. 


ING THE PRESENT CRISIS IN 


REPRODUCTION. 


to one figure—never more than 
two. Half-figures are better than 
full lengths, and heads superior 
to both.” 

And to do him oni: the com- 
mercial artist has been clever, 
under fire. Necessity has made 
him the mother of a remarkably 
interesting little family of inven- 
tions in pen treatment. 

There are running in newspa- 
pers of the country at this time 
more than fifty diversified and 
simplified techniques, traceable to 
the pressure of poor printing on 
freakish. wood-pulp paper. 

It is really unusual, despite the 
handicaps, to see a “mussy” il- 
lustration. A far more sensible 
brand of newspaper design has 
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come into vogue, one that ear- 
nest reformers have longed to see 
for ten years. 

It has been a too common prac- 
tice to make pen drawings two 
or three times the size they are 
to be reproduced. 

And what a perfectly stupid 
excuse is given. . “they look 
so much more impressive when 
shown to the client.” As if that 
were the real issue! It is what 
the readers of the publication 
think that counts. 
What impression are 
they to receive? How 
will the advertisement 
look to them? 

Oh! the shameful 
parody of business! 
“Making it pretty to 
get it by the Big 
Boss.” There should 
be a law against such 
subterfuge. The 
“Committee Room 
Campaigns” are dan- 
gerous. Every en- 
graver, if you ask his 
candid advice, will 
say: 

“Don’t draw your 
newspaper originals 
too large. They fill 
up in the reduction. 
They don’t come out 
must a8 you expect. If 
you want to play safe, 
make them as near 
the size they are to 
be reproduced as pos- 
sible. Then there will be fewer 
disappointments and regrets. You 
know beforehand how a design 
will look.” 

And the engraver is right. 

A design will take on a false 
and fictitious value when drawn 
five or six times over its plate 
size. The artist loses his own 
sense of proportion. He puts 
more in that space than it will 
carry. When a single column will 
accommodate only one figure, he 
puts in six. When there should 
be outline faces, he “shades them 
up.” It’s unfair to everybody 
concerned. 

Yes, we'll grant that a series 
of drawings does look unusually 
attractive in large form, and the 
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Engineering News 





What Space Shall 
We Reserve 
For You? 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 10th 
Avenue at 36th Street, New York City—all members of the A.B.C. 
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One Big a Covers 





The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
_FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bldg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 
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president and his coterie, and even 
the should-know-better advertis- 
ing manager, all “fall for” the 
display, but it’s a boomerang. 
Truth comes home to _ roost. 
There is a day of reckoning. 
When you see a smeared, mud- 
dled design in your daily pa- 
per, which by no means reflects 
the beauty nor the spirit of the 
product, you may be fairly cer- 
tain that poor paper is not solely 
responsible. The original was 
drawn larger than safety allows. 
Lines “filled up” in the reduction. 

In several agency art-depart- 
ments the edict has gone ’round 
that drawings shall not be made 
more than one-third larger than 
they are to be reproduced, and 
results are far 
more satisfactory. 

Have an “en- 
smalling” or “re- 
ducing glass” al- 
ways within reach, 
for, while the pic- 
ture in miniature 
is deceptive be- 
cause of its cameo- 
like sharpness, you 
will see what is 
happening to the 
intricate tangle of 
pen lines. 

But there is a 
surer way, if you 
would test out a 
series of impor- 
tant drawings. Ac- 
tually go to the ex- 
pense of one line 
plate each in the size wanted and 
have them “proved up” on news- 
paper stock with no make-ready. 
Make the test an indifferently care- 
ful one. If the proof shows a tend- 
ency to “smut” and “clog up’— 
and it will be even worse in the 
regular newspaper run—have the 
artist get busy with pen-knife 
and Chinese white, eliminating 
wherever advisable. A more eco- 
nomical scheme is to have pho- 
tographic prints made at an ap- 
proximate cost of not more than 
a dollar. These prints or proofs 
serve a double purpose, for they 
may ‘be pasted in type layouts as 
2 composition guide. 

Do not be influenced to “let 
well enough alone” by the neatly 
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Use Lehigh—the National Cement — 


DETAIL HAS BEEN CUT DOWN TO A RATHER REMARK- 
ABLE EXTENT IN THIS DRAWING. 
TAKING NO CHANCES—-HE WANTS 
CLEAN AND WHITE AND SPARKLING, 
PRINTING AND PAPER 





21 
groomed engravings — house 
proofs. They are “pulled” on a 
stiperior grade of enameled 


stock—book or. magazine paper, 
in fact—and naturally look their 
best. 

Where is the engraver who will 
have courage enough to pull 
proofs on the paper that will 
eventually be used? The reform 
is needed, and a great many 
false impressions will be removed. 
A certain prosaic art director in 
a Western agency goes this idea 
one better—he actually sends with 
the engraving order enough stock 
for six proofs. If a certain plate 
is to be run in a Jacksonville 
newspaper, then that quality of 
paper is employed for the proofs. 





THE ADVERTISER IS 
CONCRETE TO LOOK 
HOWEVER POOR THE 


The price of artistic success and 
thoroughness is high, but well 
worth the paying. This art di- 
rector, in his nine years of agency 
work, handling innumerable ac- 
counts, has never been identified 
with a failure. When he sends 
out a set of plates they print. 
They are “fool proof.” No irate 
advertiser has clipped a series of 
illustrated ads, smudged beyond 
recognition, and sent them to the 
agency with sarcastic comment. 
“A set of line plates might print 
in excellent shape in certain big 
city papers,” explains this man, 
“and the same plates fill up in 
our local papers. I’m never caught 
that way, because I pull proofs 
for each publication or group of 
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publications on their own stock. 
Once I made one or two sets of 
electrotypes do for a campaign— 
it’s.more expensive in dollars and 
cents and requires a deal more 
book-keeping to do it the new 
way, but my pictures invariably 
print. There is no waste. A 
messy newspaper illustration is 
one of the most desolate sights in 
the world.” 

The variable quality of both 
printing and paper nowadays calls 
for extra care in the making of 
pen-and-ink originals. A drawing 
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.32, 35, .351and .401 Caliber 


SELF.LOADING RIFLES 
When look over your sights and 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING 
UNNVONNSEOUQEENUTUCONNONNOLUHOQOUQUOENOONEEDLCEO PGA ee 


WHITE 
STRAIGHTAWAY BLACK BACKGROUNDS 
SELDOM FAIL OF THEIR PURPOSE 


SILHOUETTES AGAINST SIMPLE, 


can be made infallible. There is 
a way to “beat the game.” 

Pictures made in absolute out- 
line, with here and there a bit of 
contrasting black, will print. Sil- 
houettes, if small, and, therefore, 
not possessing large surfaces of 
black, are safe, however poor 
the paper. 

The Standard Oil Company has 
faced this entire problem in a 
really masterful manner. It uses 
newspapers and farm journals 
aggressively. One set of draw- 
ings is often run in fifty differ- 
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ent mediums. And in order to 
combat the poor-paper danger, 
the illustrations are mapped out 
with scientific care. Of the to- 
tal space, one-third is plain pa- 
per—no encroachment .upon it of 
any sort. The picture is insured 
“breathing space.” Compositions 
are “built up” in the center, with 
the weight of blacks concentrated 
there. The remainder of the scene 
tapers off in outline. 

These illustrations are a com- 
bination of ink and crayon and 


“dry brush” effects, drawn very 
near actual size on rough-sur- 
face paper. There are masses 


of shadow only where it does not 
particularly matter if they do fill 
in. There is a certain artistic 
ruggedness to the technique that 
provides for inferior printing. 

It is to be doubted whether 
the old régime of cross-hatching 
and infinite detail will come back. 
Newspaper stock was never in- 
tended for copper-plate and etch- 
ing effects. The inviting appear- 
ance of the simpler techniques 
has opened the advertiser’s eyes. 

Brevity is the soul of good 
copy. The same thought applies 
to the artist’s share in advertis- 
iug—keep ’em simple, son! 





Cudahy Increases Profits 


The Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, reports net profits of $3, 011, 415 
for the year ended October 28, as against 
$723,642 one year ago. President 
Cudahy, in his report, analyzes the com- 
pany’s expenses as follows: 

“Out of every dollar taken in from 
the sale of all products derived from an- 
imals, 80 cents has gone to the farmer. 
Out of the remaining 20 cents of each 
dollar, 7 cents has been paid to the wage 
earner, 5 cents for freight, and 4 cents 
for other materials needed in manufac- 
turing and in the preparation of the 
goods for sale, as for instance, salt used 
in curing, boxes, barrels, tin cans, etc. 
Out of the remaining 4 cents there have 
been paid interest, taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs and all such items, and of the resi- 
due not quite 2 cents per dollar applies 
to the net profits of the company.” 





Business Papers in New a 


As a result of the movement inques 
rated by the Technical Publicit iy oes 
ciation to promote uniform standards in 
the size of business (technical and 
trade) publications, the Building Age 
and the Metal Worker, Plumber ond 
Steam. Fitter, New York City, will on 
January 1 adopt the 9x12 size. 
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Confidence 


ECENTLY we furnished to a well- 
known advertising agency the 
names of the national advertisers who 
have. used THE PEOPLE’s HoME JourR- 
NAL for five years or more. 


Such evidence of advertiser-confidence 
is mighty important. Evidence of 
reader-confidence is equally important. 





Thousands upon thousands of substan- 
tial American homes have welcomed 
THE PEOPLE’S HoME JOURNAL for ‘not 
only five years, but for ten, fifteen, 
twenty and even twenty-five years. 


Time tells, and in the magazine pub- 
lishing business it cannot be abridged. 
It will never fail to demonstrate the 
strength of both advertiser- and reader- 
confidence. 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what kind 
of paper we specialize in.. Our 
specialty is in furnishing the right 
paper for your requirements. 

Our “Opacity” light-weight cata- 
logue has become the standard 
paper for mail-order catalogues. 
It is now used by nearly all the 
larger concerns. Similarly Folding 
“Radium” Enamel has become the 
standard by which all other folding 


enamels are judged. 














Your favorite magazine, your trade 
paper, even your daily newspaper 
are more than likely printed on 
paper made by one of the several 
big mills owned or controlled by 
Bermingham & Seaman. 









There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 








BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 


Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 






























Why Albodon Chose to Break Into 
~ New York Market First 


And How It Set About Cultivating the Jobbers, the Dealers and the 
Dentists 


BBs magic is a general feeling in 
the air that the maker of a 
new product should avoid New 
York City as a mariner would the 
reefs. For some reason you rare- 
ly. hear of New York City as a 
try-out ground for proving the 
national market. It usually is 
any other locality, depending 
somewhat on the special nature 
of the individual proposition that 
presents the favored  testing- 
ground. But New York—never. 

Yet the writer knows of sev- 
eral very tidy little businesses, and 
doubtless there are many more, that 
flourish comfort- 
ably and exclu- 
sively in the 
metropolitan mar- 
ket. Recently he 
came across an- 
other such that in 
seven months’ 
time not only 
broke into the New 





ager, F. L. McCartney. Both of 
these men were fully conversant 
with the drug field prior to em- 
barking on the new enterprise. 
Why did they choose New York, 
then? 

First, because, as Mr. Katz 
says, he has always lived in New 
York, and knew the New York 
field more intimately than others. 
It is sometimes strange how fa- 
miliarity seems to breed a con- 
tempt for the local or home mar- 
ket. However, this was not the 
principal point that moved him 
to select New York for the prod- 
uct’s inaugural. 

“In probably no 
other city of the 
country is there 
more interest in 
oral hygiene than 
in New York,” he 
explained. “The 
matter has been 
given wide pub- 


York field success- _ Why Do You ame licity, with the co- 
fully, but chose s — bony all Pale operation of the 
that domain for Leodidg gral Jntoed ‘ schools. In one cit; 
. ; because it is custo habi t, y 
making its debut. but to beep thes clean, sents of 300,000 or 400,- 
Albodon is a It stands to reason that the 000 population I 
new tooth-cleaning | dental tream that will clean your | know of, at a re- 
preparation, a tains the highest percentage of cent school census 
dental cream, as actual cleansing and polishing taken there it was 
its makers and ALBODON is that shown that the 
advertisers em- Dental Cream families where 
phasize it. To-day Trial tube free on request to even one tooth- 





you can get Albo- 
don in 50 per cent 
of the drug stores 


ALBODON CO., 154 W. 18th St., N.Y. 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER 





brush is used num- 
ber: only 20 per 
cent of the school 


of New York City, sepbiahecagh ss vhs population. I esti- 
Brooklyn or the mated that the per- 
Jersey suburbs. Yet, of all centage in New York must be 


things with which to try to break 
into a reputed “hardshell” terri- 
tory, you might first imagine that 
a toilet preparation would be the 
last. Just view the array at a 
typical metropolitan apothecary’s, 
chemist’s or corner drug store if 
you would know why. 

Eugene Katz, president of the 
company, did not figure that way, 


however, nor did his general man- m 


considerably higher than this. Ap- 
ply these percentages to a com- 
pact large-population center, such 
as that embraced in metropoli- 
tan New York, including the Jer- 
sey suburbs. and Westchester—the 
area covered by the metropolitan 
press—and you can compute for 
yourself the sales possibilities in 
this one section; also, tell pretty 
well, under the circumstances, 
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whether such a product as ours 
will go or not.” 

Albodon was first started on 
the market last February and 
March, and on April 3d the first 
advertising appeared. The first 
list of mediums embraced. five 
New York papers, a Brooklyn pa- 
per and three in neighboring New 
Jersey towns. This list has since 
been revised to four New York 
papers, a Brooklyn paper and a 
Bronx paper. All copy appears 
in full position on page two or 
three twice a week in each paper. 
A car-card campaign has been 
running simultaneously in the 
Fifth Avenue ’buses. 

This dentifrice made its pre- 
miére in New York on the crest 
of a big “clean-teeth” agitation in 
the newspapers, which, in turn, 
was taken up whole-heartedly by 
the public schools. However, Mr. 
Katz had been planning his prod- 
uct for some two years. It is 
his claim that his preparation 
contains a higher percentage of 
cleaning and polishing properties 
—chalk and soap—than any other 
on the market; but these are the 
strongest claims that he makes 
for it, personally or in his ad- 
vertising. 


HOW INTEREST OF THE TRADE WAS 
SECURED 


The initial efforts to break 
ground in New York were di- 
vided about fifty-fifty on the 
dealers and jobbers, and on sam- 
pling the dentists. To the ma- 
jority of the 3,500-odd druggists 
in and around New York City the 
company mailed out literature ex- 
plaining the new product, with a 
detailed formula, information 
about the advertising, one full- 
size tube and samples. The full- 
size tube was for the druggist 
to have in readiness for the first 
call created by the advertising. 
The company also offered to mail 
samples to such lists of names as 
the druggists might furnish, each 
in a box especially printed to 
give the dealer credit for the 
sample. The first large newspa- 
per announcements embodied a 
coupon for a sample tube, with 
an urgent invitation to use the 
coupon for a trial. 
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Through ‘these sources, as well 
as through the dentists, some 
60,000 individual samples of the 
cream have been sent out. 

Along with these samples 
through the mails was sent .a 
booklet, “Facts and Humor About 
the Teeth, ” containing informa- 
tion about the history of dentistry, 
illustrations, including a picture 
of George Washington’s set of 
false teeth, jokes wherein teeth 
figure, etc. 

To the jobbers the company 
gave a trial gross on consignment, 
subsequent purchases to be paid 
for in cash. This consignment 


gross was an emergency measure, 


as well as an initial distribution 
move, to take care of the antici- 
pated calls from dealers who 
might dispose of their initial tubes 
and send in hurry calls for more. 

The plan of distribution was 
thus of the “show-me” order. It 
left it entirely up to the dealer 
to judge whether the advertising 
and the sampling were of sufh- 
cient strength to create'a demand. 
While it worked out, Mr. Katz 
is not satisfied that it is ideal. 

“T have gone into a store,” he 
said, “and asked the proprietor 
if he kept Albodon. I have been 
looking all the time right at the 
one tube he has, and yet he has 
said ‘No. 

“You ought to keep that,’ I'd 
say. ‘I hear.a lot about it; see 
it advertised.’ 

“‘T’ve had calls for it,’ he’d say. 
‘I must put that on the want 
book.’ 

“He’d go back to put it down, 
but, ten to one, something would 
distract his attention and he'd 
forget it.” 

Moreover, the big chain- stores 
were coy for a time, one of th 
sending in no less than a 
emergency calls for a “twelfth of 
a dozen” tubes, to take advantage 
of the quantity discount. After 
several weeks of this, it event- 
ually stocked. 

The company also managed to 
obtain good window displays, se- 
curing windows in sixty out of 
the hundred or so of drug stores 
on Broadway alone. - It concen- 
trated a good part of its adver- 
tising efforts on these windows, 
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having a variety of suggestions 
for arrangements photographed 
and a staff of two window-dress- 
ers subject to call. These win- 
dows were either put in free or 
else were included in a goods- 
bonus arrangement which the 
company allowed for large retail 
purchases; i. ¢., for each five 
gross an -additional gross free. 
This arrangement, however, was 
accompanied with the stipulation 
that the dealer was to give his 
full co-operation; that he was to 
give no preference to another or 
his own private brand, and that 
he was to have a window display 
of Albodon at least once a month. 
Practically all druggists of any 
size have their own private brands 
of tooth-paste, much of which is 
made by a company down in Con- 
necticut. 


FOLLOW-UP TO DENTISTS 


_ To the dentists the company 
sent out a supply of the dentifrice 
for their professional use, and a 
dozen smaller samples to be dis- 
tributed to clients, together with 
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the printed analysis ofthe for- 
mula by a local chemist, attesting 
the product’s various virtues and 
material claims. Accompanying 
this packet went a printed post- 
card for ordering a second. The 
returns from. this post-card were 
poor, so that a month or so later 
the company adopted another plan 
for use with the profession. It 
mailed a letter to the dentists, en- 
closing a postal-card with a print- 
ed request for another of the 
free packets. From the first let- 
ter it received 28 per cent of an- 
swers, There were two more let- 
ters which were mailed in suc- 
cession to those who did not re- 
ply to the first. The replies were 
tabulated, and after a definite in- 
terval a follow-up letter was sent 
out, asking the dentist to state 
from their experience what he 
and the clients to whom he dis- 
tributed the samples thought of 
the dentifrice. To facilitate re- 
plies a postal was enclosed with 
spaces designated for the dentist 
to fill in with his personal re- 
marks and those of his clientéle. 
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Replies from this card were re- 
ceived from many parts of the 
world, for the company in the 
meantime had been advertising in 
the drug trade and dental pro- 
fessional papers offering sample 
packets. 

In its letters to the dentists the 
company was particularly careful 
to appeal to the ethics of the 
profession .by emphasizing the 
fact that it was advertising its 
preparation, without extravagant 
claims as to its virtues. 

On the basis of this sampling 
campaign through retailer and 
dentist, together with the promise 
of a small but consistent and 
steady advertising campaign, with 
the free goods and window-dis- 
play arrangement for quantity 
purchases, in four months the 
company gained some 50 per cent 
distribution in the drug and de- 
partment stores west of Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 


CAMPAIGN EXTENDED 


In August three salesmen were 
sent into New England, and the 
company is running the same copy 
in mewspapers and _ street-cars 
in a dozen or so cities of this 
section. In these cities the same 
general plan of sampling through 
the trade and the dentists was 
followed out. It is planned grad- 
ually to extend the campaign 
through New York State, and 
within a year as far west as 
Pittsburgh and as far south as 
Washington, -D. C.. After that 
the company will consider na- 
tional advertising. 

There has been nothing spec- 
tacular about the Albodon cam- 
paign, either in advertising or 
sales methods. The promoters be- 
lieved that the product was 
“there,” that a trial would prove 
it and that advertising would 
produce trial calls for the goods. 
It was willing to take its chances 
on a certain amount of consigned 
goods to cover first calls and es- 
tablish distribution. In other 
words, it appreciated that consist- 
ent advertising represented an 
expression of faith in its goods, 
and this policy it has followed 
out, and with it followed distri- 
bution. 


Copy Possibilities Govern 
Choice of “Leader” 


Apple butter is the subject of a state- 
wide newspaper campaign being con- 
ducted in the larger cities of Ohio and 
Indiana, except Cleveland, by the Lip- 
pincott Company of Cincinnati. This 
company, a score of years old, makes 
preserves, ketchups, etc., the sales efforts 
for which are confined to the States im- 
mediately adjacent to Ohio. 

Some years ago the company ran a 
newspaper, painted-sign and _car-card 
campaign featuring its whole line. At 
that time its slogan was heard in that 
section as “Lippincott your appetite.” 

Last year it was decided to feature a 
single item as representative of the whole 
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line of products. Apple butter was chosen 
to carry the standard as being more or 
less of a novelty, endowed with excep- 
tional copy possibilities. The first ad- 
vertising for this product appeared in 
February, 1915. The advertising is of a 
seasonable nature, being confined to the. 
winter months. The present campaign 
in the newspapers is of a month’s dura- 
tion, with the car cards to prolong the 
impression. 

The copy is of the “‘old folks at home” 
order, playing up the product’s origin in 
an old New England farmhouse, to an 
apple harvest on the old farm accom- 
paniment. “The old home apple bu tez,” 
runs a headline—“Let’s have this rare 
delight again”; or, “How often hav: you 
hankered for the old home Apple But- 
ter?” It is brimful of Hoosier homeli- 
ness, with the characters costumed in 
the manner of our fathers’ youth. 

The newspaper advertisements occupy 
large space, from full pages to nine 
inches over four columns. Each ad 
mak’s incidental mention of the com- 
pany’s whole line. The copy is running 
in about twenty newspapers. 


In Agency Work 


Jay M. Simpson, for nearly three 
years associated with Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, Inc., New York, and prior to 
that time advertising manager of the 
Home Pattern Company, under Curtis 
control, has joined Van Patten, Inc., 
New York. : : 
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Lord& Thomas Creeds 
No. 24. Frills 


Advertising success, as every veteran knows, 
has little to do with the frills. 


No more than business success has to do with 
clothes. Or the value of a book with the cover. 


Only to inexpert observers are appearances 
impressive. But they are the multitude. 


Nine laymen in ten judge an advertising 
campaign entirely by the pictures. Yet how 
rarely is anyone sold by them alone. 


So in all lines. The big things masters do 
are beyond casual comprehension. Men and 
their efforts are largely judged by meaningless 
externals, until they are judged by results. 


Thus it behooves us to be careful of appear- 
ance. That is,if we crave credit from the 
many, or even from those we serve. 


But, knowing how appearances deceive, we 
should guard ourselves against them. 

Let them not sway your judgment. 

A myriad men can make an ad attractive to 
one who can make it effective. 

To look success is child’s play compared 
with its achievement. 


In business, no man is a capable captain un- 
less immune to frills. ; 


This is the twenty-fourth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles, 
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Now at Your Service 
for 


The Good of the Cause 


66 F COURSE, it is impossible for us to have an in- 

vestigation bureau such as that of The New York 
Tribune.” So writes a New York newspaper to one of its 
readers who had protested against the character of cer- 
tain advertising carried. 


For the good of the cause (Truth in Advertising) The 
Tribune has decided to place at the service of any pub- 
lisher, the reports, data, and recommendations on doubt- 
ful advertisers of its Bureau of Investigations. 


When in doubt ask The Tribune Bureau of Investiga- 
tions. Any information that we have or can get is at your 
service. 


New Work Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 


MEMBER A. B. C. 





International Harvester Moves to 
Regulate Instalment Selling 


“Farmers Pay Cash for Automobiles and Victrolas—Then Why Not Farm 
Machinery?” Is the Implement Manufacturers’ Attitude 


HILE there seems to be 
f little truth in the rumor 
appearing in the financial papers 
that the International Harvester 
Company will discontinue selling 
farm implements on instalments, 
George H. Ranney, the secretary 
of the company, admitted to a 
member of Printers’ INK edi- 
torial staff that it is going to 
do the next best thing. An ac- 
tive campaign has already been 
started to discourage dealers 
from selling on instalments or 
open book accounts. It is ex- 
pected that independent manu- 
facturers will quickly follow 
this lead. The threshing-machine 
manufacturers gave this matter 
of long-time credits considerable 
discussion at a recent conference 
in Chicago. . 

The decision of implement 
manufacturers to insist on cash 
sales by their dealers was not un- 
expected in advertising circles. 
In fact, articles have already ap- 
peared in agricultural publica- 
tions predicting not only the ad- 
vanced price which has already 
gone into effect, but also predict- 
ing radical changes in the selling 
of implements. 

For a number of years the im- 
plement industry has watched the 
farmers of the Middle West pay 
cash for luxuries, yet demand 
long-time credits on agricultural 
implements. It -has_ seen ° the 
farmer haul cash crops to the 
matket, and on return pass the 
dealer’s door. In the meanwhile 
automobile makers, silo manu- 
facturers and mail-order houses 
were selling their products for 
cash. 

But to a certain extent, the 
plaint of the implement industry 
comes from a burden of its: own 
making. The early pioneers and 
homesteaders needed long-time 
credits and the implement manu- 
facturers' were the only - people 
who would grant it. But as the 
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prosperity of the farmer devel- 
oped, competition also increased. 
In seeking to hold or enter mar- 
kets, the manufacturers selected 
dealers haphazardly. If they 
could not secure a_ legitimate 
dealer, they would appoint a 
farmer agent. With a situation 
of this kind long-time credits and 
open book accounts continued in 
the implement industry long after 
manufacturers in other lines had 
demonstrated that the farmer 
could pay cash. 

In recent years, however, there 
have been perceptible improve- 
ments in merchandising condi- 
tions. Implement manufacturers 
are more careful in making their 
dealer representations and deal- 
ers are becoming better merchan- 
disers. The International Har- 
vester Company through its large 
sales organization, dealer organ- 
izations and house publications, 
is attempting a step in advance of 
others in the industry. 


WILL WORK FOR DEALERS’ BETTER- 
MENT 


“Our purpose,” explained Mr. 
Ranney to Printers’ Ink, “is to 
increase the cash resources of the 
implement dealer. Every manu- 
facturer of implements in his de- 
sire to secure prompt payment of 
dealers’ accounts, offers a dis- 
count for cash. This cash dis- 
count permits the dealer to make 
more money on his sales to the 
farmer. He likes the discount, 
but to get it he must have real 
money. Where is it coming 
from? He has sold his farmer 
customers goods and has a lot of 
open accounts on his books to be 
paid some time after harvest or 
at the farmers’ convenience. 

“When the discount date rolls 
around these accounts are still 
unpaid and in his desire to secure 
the manufacturers’ discount, the 
dealer goes to his banker who 
says: ‘Sorry, John, you have 
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reached the limit with us—can’t 
let you have any more money 
right now.’ The discount date 
goes by, the discount is lost to 
the dealer and the cash to the 
manufacturer. 

“Congress through recent laws 
has put the means in our hands 
to the end desired. In an effort 
to make the banking laws more 
elastic, the Federal Reserve Law 
provided for the rediscounting of 
notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change, issued or drawn for agri- 
cultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes with Federal Reserve 
banks when endorsed by member 
banks. Congress wrote into the 


law a provision that notes, drafts: 


and bills drawn or issued for 
agricultural purposes or based on 
live stock and having a maturity 
not exceeding six months may be 
discounted. The Federal. Reserve 
Board at Washington has ruled 
that the notes of farmers or con- 
sumers given for the purchase 
price of farm tools, agricultural 
machinery, or other farm-operat- 
ing equipment come under the 
classification of instruments 
drawn for agricultural purposes. 
Therefore this class of paper may 
be rediscounted with a maturity 
of six months. 

“A note when properly signed 
by the farmer and endorsed by 
the dealer becomes two-name 
paper and to all intents and pur- 
poses is identical with an accept- 
ance. In their completed form 
both note and acceptance signify, 
in a legal manner, that somebody 
has agreed to pay a certain sum 
of money on a specified date. 

“Tt rests with the implement in- 
dustry to educate the implement 
dealer, so that he will realize 
the necessity and the importance 
of insisting upon his customers 
giving him either cash or paper 
that is or will be at some future 
date subject to rediscount. No 
banker is going to advance cash 
on an open book account, but he 
will buy the note or the accept- 
ance of a responsible farmer. 
The mere fact of a farmer sign- 
ing a note does not create any 
more obligation on his part than 
exists through an open account 


on the dealer’s books. It does, 
however, permit the dealer to op- 
erate his business on a cash basis 
and the more money the dealer 
makes, the better satisfied are the 
manufacturers who sell him their 
goods.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS MA 
PROFIT . 


The attitude of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company on the 
general policy of loose credit re- 
sale practices will prove highly 
interesting to other advertisers 
who have been considering ‘en- 
couraging instalment selling by 
distributors. In spite of the 
many seeming advantages of this 
plan—some of which have al- 
ready been pointed out in Print- 
ERS’ INK—a matter which should 
be taken into consideration is the 
demoralizing effect on _ trade 
practices. The implement manu- 
facturers by encouraging loose 
credits and instalment selling in 
earlier years, apparently have 
sown to reap the whirlwind. 
Now, even with Government help, 
it will be no easy matter for them 
to put the industry on a cash 
basis. Yet they are all agreed 
that their only hope for inducing 
the dealer to abandon price-cut- 
ting, slipshod bookkeeping, etc., 
lies in making him a better mer- 
chant—which, of course, is the 
long and short of what the im- 
plement manufacturers are trying 
to do. 


New Publishers’ Agency 


Carlisle N. Greig and James H. Ward, 
of Chicago, have sold their interest in 
the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
which is moving its main office to De- 
troit, and on December 1st became asso- 
ciated in the management of Greig & 
Ward, Inc., Chicago. 

he new concern will specialize in the 
ie pete of an auxiliary advertising 
and publicity service for leading daily 
newspapers, carrying out in a broader 
way the work in which Mr. Greig has 
been engaged during the last two years. 
In connection with J. M. Dunlap, Mr. 
Ward founded the Dunlap-Ward com- 
pany. 


Bryans in Car Advertising 


formerly of the 
i department of 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
Chicago Car Advertising Company. 


Mortimer Bryans, 
merchandising service 























The Look That 


ARY’S home was the grandest in town. 
Gray stone, almost like a castle; velvet lawns and clean 
gravel paths. 

Within, the great corridors shone like glass; orderly, immacu- 
late. The children never stepped on the polished floors—they 
were trained to walk only on the linoleum strip. 

It might never have occurred to you that children lived there, 
all was so still. No laughter was heard, no romping of boisterous 
feet. 

Yet Mary did not live there alone. There were four hundred 
other children. Mary was never alone, but always lonely. 

She stood by the window this day and she should have been 
very happy. For would not to-morrow be Sunday, the day on 
which she was allowed to wear a colored ribbon in her hair! 

Something she had heard this morning troubled her. She did 
not understand, but there was a dull ache in her heart. 

It was while on the morning walk—four hundred unsmiling chil- 
dren all dressed rigidly alike, down the center of the street; a for- 
lorn little regiment out for its daily exercise. 








Was Loved Away 


Mary had been watching with her great eyes two beribboned 
angels in a pony cart when she heard one of them say in an awed 
whisper—every time she had overheard that remark it had been 
made in an awed whisper—“‘There go the orphans!” 

Mary did not understand. She was only six and she could not 
remember the fragile mother who brought her, over four years 
before, to the great, gray stone building. The dry-eyed woman, 
bravely smiling, who kissed her, breathed “Be good to my little 
girl,”’ walked steadily out of the room and staggered sobbing down . 
the steps—within a week of her grave. 

So Mary did not understand. She was only just beginning to 
wonder, but each month grew deeper in her eyes the look that can 
only be loved away, in a home that is not spelled with a capital “H.” 


That look is no longer in Mary’s eyes. Sometimes it comes 
there and then she buries her head in her darling “mother’s” lap 
and soon all the world smiles again. 

It is all like a beautiful dream. There are whole hours in the 
day when she can be alone, and not lonely, and do what she pleases. 





She can actually walk on the grass and visit neighbors, just like 
some other child. She is allowed to play with dolls—her own dolls. 
All day long no gong rings for getting up, for meals, for prayers, 
for play, for bed, all in ordered silence. Mary has her own bed, her 
own room, her own home. She can wear a different-colored rib- 
bon in her hair every day. And at night the wonderful being called 
“daddy” comes home with a pocket bulging with mystery, 

Mama and daddy tell her that to-morrow and to-morrow and 
to-morrow no more gongs will ring, and her own heart tells her 
that no one ever again will say in that awed whisper, “There go 
the orphans!” 


Twelve thousand two hundred and thirteen such homes have 
thrown open their doors and their hearts to such forlorn little waifs 
through the work of Butterick magazines. 

Since Butterick started its Child-Rescue Campaign in 1907, 
thousands of little children have been taken from great gray insti- 
tutions and adopted into loving homes. 

By ceaseless effort, through the influence of its magazine pages, 
by personal investigations, by interesting prominent people, by the 
collection and donation of money, Butterick has found the home 
without a child for the child without a home—12,213 of them. 

To have done such a work is its own recompense and too sacred 
a privilege to be commercialized. It is related here because this 
series about the House of Butterick could not be complete with- 
out reference to it. While the Child-Rescue Campaign is perhaps 
more dramatic, it is one in spirit with the work the Butterick maga- 
zines have been accomplishing for half a century. 

Butterick has the intimate trust and influence to open twelve 
thousand homes to forlorn children only because for years and 
years the Butterick magazines (THE DELINEATOR, THE DESIGNER, 
THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE) have both served and led millions of 
women in all the fundamental activities of their lives. 


Butterick 
et - ae 














Is This a Good Time to Interest 
Dealers in Side Lines P 


A Review of the “Whys” and the “Wherefores” of the Tendency Toward 
Variety in Retail Buying 


By S. C. 


RE retailers more interested 

in stocking side lines now 
than they have been at any time 
in the past? If so, are all manu- 
facturers making the most of the 
opportunity ? 

The fact that so many manu- 
facturers are succeeding in get- 
ting dealers in foreign lines to 
stock their products suggests 
these questions, and makes this 
a timely topic. Printers’ INK 
has recorded instance after in- 
stance where manufacturers have 
gone beyond the pales of their 
trade to find dealers for their 
products. Especially have the 
makers of the phonographs that 
have been put on the market re- 
cently been enterprising in get- 
ting retailers to carry their in- 
struments as side lines. For 
instance, among the places where 
the Carola Talking. Machine is 
being sold are millinery shops, 
bakeries, floral establishments, 
grocery stores and photograph 
galleries. The Stewart Phono- 
graph Corporation recently an- 
nounced that 300 of its machines 
were sold to one garage on a re- 
order. Dozens of incidents, simi- 
lar to these, though in many dif- 
ferent fields, could be mentioned. 

Evidently, then, retail mer- 
chants are in a mood to consider 
side-line propositions. Of course, 
in a way, there is nothing start- 
lingly new about this. Ever since 
the era of modern merchandising 
began, retail shops have grad- 
ually been changing their char- 
acter. By putting in foreign lines, 
the old dry-goods store evolved 
into the department store, as we 
know it to-day. By the addition 
of side lines, the old-fashioned 
apothecary has grown to our’ up- 
to-date drug store, with its many 
departments so: entirely foreign 


to pharmacy. A similar evolu- . 
3 
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tion has taken place in other 
kinds of stores. This tendency 
of retailers to put in merchandise 
outside of their line has con- 
tributed much to the success of 
many well-known manufacturers. 
For instance, where would the 
Ingersoll Watch Company be if it 
had been dependent on jewelers 
to introduce its dollar timepiece? 


SPECIALIZATION IN. THE VARIETY 
FIELD 


But, though this tendency 
toward variety in retail stocks 
has existed for years, it seems to 
be specially pronounced at the 
present time. There is a marked 
movement not only toward vari- 
ety, but also toward specializa- 
tion. Paradoxical as this may be, 
it is nevertheless easy to under- 
stand. In the last analysis special- 
ization is essentially a part of the 
variety movement. Let me relate 
an incident which will explain 
why that is true. 

A retail dry-goods merchant 
realized that there is great selling 
possibilities in hosiery. He had 
an ordinarily good’ stock, but 
there was nothing exceptional 
about it. - It occurred to him that 
he should be doing a much better 
business on this line. He deter- 


mined to find out why he was not - 


selling more. For a few days 
tab was kept on each customer 
going to the hosiery department.. 
Of the first fifty visitors, eleven 
went away without making a pur- 
chase, because they could not get 
what they ‘wanted. Eight ac- 
cepted something different from 
what they asked for. Fourteen 
were unable to buy as much as 
they had intended. The other 
seventeen got what they asked 
for. The trouble with his. stock- 
ing department’ immediately be- 
came apparent.” It lacked variety. 
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-Not having certain brands, 
grades, colors, kinds, or sizes, 
sales were lost. He made up his 
mind to specialize on hosiery, 
and to accomplish this he in- 
creased his variety. 

Specialty stores are coming into 
existence to offer a greater vari- 
ety both of service and of mer- 
chandise. Little surplus stock, 
large variety and hence a faster 
turnover, is the new idea in mer* 
chandising that has been making 
such headway of late. It has 
much to do with the success of 
the five- and ten-cent syndicates, 
the drug chains, the department 
stores, the newer type of hard- 
ware store and with other factors 
in retailing. The idea is gaining 
ground in every direction. This 
is why the retailer of to-day can 
be interested in a line that may 
appear foreign to his business. 

Just how the progressive re- 
tailer views the variety idea may 
be gleaned from the following 
statement made by. a well-known 
merchant, who does a very large 
business on a comparatively small 
investment. 

“Aside from your aggressive 
trade-building methods, to what 
do you attribute your large an- 
nual sales?” he was asked. 

“To the variety of stock car- 
ried,” was the reply. “When I 
feature one article I ‘have only 
one chance to make a sale. When 
I feature twelve articles I have 
twelve chances for sales. Nowa- 
days there are only two ways a 
merchant can sell. He must in- 
crease his customers, or else sell 
his customers more goods. Gen- 
eral conditions are such that the 
latter course is the more profit- 
able.” 

“Suppose,” he continued, “I 
have $1,000 for stock investment. 
Some grocers might ordinarily 
buy a car of flour, figuring on the 
ten per cent discount for quan- 
tity purchase. My _ experience, 
however, has been that it is more 
profitable to divide my -invest- 
ment. Personally, I’d prefer to 
buy -a quarter of a car of flour 
for $250, even though I lose the 
ten per cent discount. With flour 
only I have one chance to sell. 


INK 


So I invest the other $750 in 
three other items. Then I have 
four chances to sell. Say I net 
eight per cent on each of the last 
three items, and that I turn them 
while selling the $250 worth of 
flour. That gives me a nice addi- 
tional profit, which is better than 
still having the $750 tied up in 
flour. The point is, I have not 
only increased my profit, but | 
have increased my turnover much 
faster than if I had invested in 
flour alone. 

“And most merchants—city or 
country—can do the same. They 
can increase the range of their 
stock without increasing their in- 
vestment. Almost every store has 
idle stock that could be forced 
out. The capital tied up in idle 
stock could be re-invested in 
new lines offering greater turn- 
overs.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF, THOSE OPPOSED 
TO SIDE LINES 


Obviously such a merchant is a 
prospect for a larger number of 
manufacturers than his brother 
who keeps his capital tied up in 
fewer lines. The opinion of this 
man, typifies that of a large body 
of retailers. However, this opin- 
ion is by no means generally con- 
curred in, and all of those who 
take the opposite view are not the 
unprogressive kind either. Let us 
now consider their attitude. It 
will be seen that many of them 
think they are opposed to side 
lines, but actually are not. Here 
is a man who has not put in 
side lines, simply because a good 
proposition has never been put 
up to him. He runs a lively little 
grocery store. He was asked if he 
could sell fireless cookers, vacuum 
freezers and other devices that 
are used in the preparation of 
food. 

“I believe I could,” he replied, 
“although I never thought of it 
before. If the manufacturer of 
a good specialty would undertake 
to protect me from loss on intro- 
ducing his product I think I 
would consider his offer.” 

Another highly successful gro- 
cer interview by Printers’ INK 
said: “If the side line pertained 
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ERFORMANCE des not 

always square with promise 
in the advertising agency business, as 
many advertisers can testify. 


We promise a client nothing but 
ERIS cme 

That with such intelligence and 
experience as we possess to guide us, 
we will give earnest thought to his 
selling problems and sincerely try to 
do our level best to serve him 
advertisingly. That’s ALL we prom- 
ise but we DO it. 

Meet the men who make the prom- 
ise and are responsible for the 
performance. 


CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPAN. ¥ 
Counsel 'Adtvertising Servi lervice 


1LEAST 36T# STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1897 
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Ocean Liner or Cat-Boat? 


If you were planning to ship goods across the Pacific, 
say from San Francisco to Hong Kong, wouldn’t 
_ you prefer to trust them to a big ocean liner rather 
than to a cat-boat? 


This may appear to be a ridiculous question. It 
wouldn’t seem so absurd if you knew how manufac- 
turers sometimes try to get their goods into the 
Chicago market. 


It hardly sounds possible, but a few manufacturers 
have actually tried to break into the Chicago market 
without the aid of The Chicago Daily News. Of 
course these few manufacturers were probably not 
familiar with the following facts: 


There are approximately 450,000 families in Chi- 
cago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
425,000, of which more than 92% is concentrated in 
Chicago and suburbs, so you can readily see that 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily 
News is read by very nearly every worth-while 
family in Chicago. 


And as The Daily News has a larger circulation, 
by over 90,000, in Chicago and suburbs than any 
other newspaper, daily or Sunday, it is the only 
newspaper through which you can reach all these 
worth-while families. 


The wise advertiser ships his goods in ocean liners 
instead of cat-boats—and when he advertises in 
Chicago he uses The- Daily News—over 425,000 
daily. ~ 
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strictly to the grocery business . 


it would interest me. Otherwise 
not. Foreign lines would divert 
too much attention from my 
regular merchandise.” 

The proprietor of a_ typical 
garage said he had no intention of 
stocking specialties. 

“Nothing but necessities gets in 
here,” he said. 

“But you carry shock-absorb- 
ers, horns, reflectors, robes— 
regular automobile ete id 
that people need, don’t you?” 

“Nope, as I said. before, neces- 
sities only. When they want 
the other things .they go to 
the department stores or supply 
houses.” 

“Well, frankly, isn’t that be- 
cause you let them go there? 
Why don’t you go after that busi- 
ness instead of letting someone 
else get it?” 

“T had thought of a display- 
room. We've got space for 100 
cars ‘and we are usually full. A 
display-room would take up the 
space of two cars at least. When 
I get $35 a month for storage 
per car that would mean $70, and 
I never thought I could make 
that much on a line of special- 
ties.” 

This garage man states two im- 
portant reasons why many deal- 
ers do not stock things that they 
consider outside of their line. 
Lack of space is one and the 
other is a doubt that they can 
sell enough of the new article to 
justify their investment in it. 

The next man approached was 
a prosperous -haberdasher. To 
start the conversation, I asked 
“Why don’t you carry safety- 
razors?” 


A FINELY DRAWN DISTINCTION 


“Why. simply because it’s out 
of my line,” he replied. “This is 
a men’s furnishing store—not a 
tin-shop. Yes, I know drug 
stores handle them, but in’ my 
store we sell men’s wear only. If 
I were a hardware man do you 
suppose I’d push a razor I could 
get at a haberdasher’s? Not on 
your life! No line foreign -to 
men’s wear gets into my store.” 

While talking to this dealer, I 
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noticed that he carried Motor- 
weave auto robes. Asked for an 
explanation of this, he said: : 

“Well—it’s this way—I carry 
men’s gloves. Every once in a 
while they want a glove to use 
when driving their machine. So 
why not further serve my cus- 
tomers by putting in those®auto 
robes ?” 

This haberdasher is typical of 
a large class of retailers, who are 
slowly stocking outside ‘lines and 
still are unaware that they are 
doing so. 

Hardware dealers declared em- 
phatically that they would not 
consider side lines, and while lis- 
tening to them I could see dozens 
of prominently displayed prod- 
ucts that at one time were decid- 
edly foreign to the business. 

dry-goods merchant said 
nothing outside his line got into 
his store. Yet when I was going 
into his place of business, I no- 
ticed an elaborate window dis- ° 
play of toys. A dealer in wom- 
en’s wear said he stuck to his 
field exclusively. While saying 
this he was talking to me across 
a large showcase of toilet ac- 
cessories. When it was brought 
to his attention, he replied, “By 
George, that is one on me. How- 
ever, I handle those things —be- 
cause ‘they work in so logically 
with my other merchandise.” 
That is the way the whole situa- 
tion lines up. Nearly every re- 
tailer has something in his store 
that could be classed as a side line. 

When a merchant says that he 
is not interested in outside lines, 
it usually will be found that his 
definition of the term differs from 
yours. He has bécome so accus- 
tomed to the unusual product in 
his stock that he has begun to re- 
gard it as part of his regular 
line. 


sa tan creamed LESSENS FEAR OF SIDE 


LINES 


There seems to be wha: might 
be called certain side-line princi- 
ples, which manufacturers will 
find of help when trying to in- 
terest dealers in stocking mer- 
chandise supposed to be foreign 
to their business, There is noth- 
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ing to be accomplished by getting 
_ one class of retailers: to “butt 
in” om the line of another class, 
unless there is some very good 
reasoiy fo¥{iiti Grocers. can gain 
nothing, iri the long ruh, by put- 
ting in @rugs. Neither can it be 
expected that a druggist can suc- 
cessfully sel]. groceries, except in 
rare cases. One retailer cannot 
make much of a-success of a 
thing, if he features it only as a 
side line in face of the competi- 
tion of a.dealer who devotes his 
whole store to it. For example, 
few men would go to a grocer 
for rubber boots, if there was a 
good shoe store nearby. On the 
other hand, a dealer in sporting 
goods and sportsmen’s equipment 
could sell rubber boots for the 
hunter and other sport footwear, 
despite the competition of the 
shoe store. 

In other words, a retailer can 
sell goods, even though they do 
appear to be outside of his line, 
that are suggested by his regular 
merchandise. For instance, the 
buying of a tennis racket may 
suggest to the purchaser the need 
Can- 
openers naturally belong to a 
hardware stock. Yet the purchase 
of canned foods immediately sug- 
gests a can-opener. Therefore, 
people expect to find this device 
in grocery stores. Wise mer- 
chants usually avoid. side lines 
that would look incongruous in 
their stocks. A display of jew- 
elry would be. decidedly out of 
place in a grocery store. For 
this same reason a hardware 
dealer could not hope to sell cur- 
tain material, even though he does 
sell curtain poles and other cur- 
tain fixtures. Scrim, nettings and 
such fabrics would not harmon- 
ize with the rest of his stock. On 
the other hand, the dry-goods 
dealer does sell curtain poles and 
equipment with curtains. This is 
because of the service he usually 
gives to the curtain buyer. He 
suggests the arrangement and of- 
ten puts up the curtains. The 
buyer comes to him with a prob- 
lem in window decoration. In 
solving it he has a chance to sup- 
ply all the necessary merchandise. 


of a pair of tennis shoes. 


The neglect by one dealer of 
the opportunities in his line of- 
ten creates splendid side-line op- 
portunities for other dealers. For 
instance, a dry-goods .man will 
all of a sudden notice that the 
item “clothes- brushes” or “whisk 
brooms” is appearing day after 
day in his- want book. He has 
never carried anything in this 
line. He talks to his clerks about 
it. They tell him that customers 
are asking for these articles. He 
stocks a small assortment. It sells 
out immediately. He orders a 
larger lot. It also sells. The first 
thing you know he has a thriving 
brush department. The explana- 
tion of this is that the druggist, 
or whoever has been supplying 
the brush trade, has failed to keep 
pace with demand. He _ has 
charged exorbitant prices, did not 
carry reliable goods, neglected to 
feature a sufficient variety or has 
done something else to send his 
customers to other stores. It is:in 
some such way as this that many 
retailers have been induced to put 
in outside lines. Continued calls 
from customers for certain mer- 
chandise is a pretty sure indica- 
tion to the dealer that the store 
that is supposed to handle that 
merchandise is falling down on 
the job. The fact that people 
keep on asking him for the thing 
is a good sign that he ¢an sell 
it even though it is not in his 
ine. 


WHERE SIDE LINES WILL FLOURISH 


Just a few of the many factors 
that enter into this question of 
side-line stocking have been men- 
tioned. It is an extremely com- 
plicated subject. Enough has 
been said, however, to show why 
the line of demarcation between 
stores has broken -in places. 
As to how far this will go, there 
is no way of telling. For some 
time at least the department store, 
the drug store and the variety 
store will be a prospect for prac- 
tically any line of goods that it 
can handle without receiving too 
much competition from the spe- 
cialty store. Other stores will 
continue to be prospects for mer- 
‘chandise that seems to fit in with 
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The Failure of Dr. Kane’s North Pole Expedition. 


(From Leslie’s of December 15, 1855) 





Sixty-one years ago tomorrow, the first issue of 
Leslie’s won immediate recognition as “the leading 
illustrated weekly newspaper of America.” This same dis- 
tinctive leadership in a distinctive field holds true today. For 
3,172 consecutive weeks it has brought to the people of this 
country the news of the world—in text and in pictures, the 
universal language that everyone understands. 


There are many circulations larger in quantity than Leslie's 
—but Leslie’s has the largest circulation of any $5-a-year 
periodical in the world—three times the largest. 


The circulation price of Leslie’s has always been higher 
than that ‘of its contemporaries—today it is five times the 
average price of the fifty magazines of largest circulation. 


Increasing recognition of the kind of people Leslie’s reaches—for the 
same advertising rate as for ordinary circulation—has put Leslie’s fourth 
among all general mediums in volume of advertising. 


In 1915 Leslie’s advertising gain was 70,347 lines. In eleven months of 
1916 Leslie’s has had an additional gain of 77,324 lines. 


And advertising already scheduled for 1917 shows a still further 
gain of 19%, 
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the regular line, although actu- 
ally foreign to it. Small -spe- 
‘ialty dealers, such as harness 
men, milliners. and confectioners, 
are excellent prospects for many 
vropositions. Their regular busi- 
ness does not keep them as busy 
as they would like to be. There- 
fore, they are willing to consider 
any legitimate offer that promises 
them a little extra profit. 

When the manufacturer of a 
new product takes his proposition 
to the kind of trade that should 
naturally be interested in it, he 
often encounters opposition. For 
various reasons the retailers are 
prejudiced. They may be fea- 
turing competitive products, . be 
distrustful of the inexperience of 
the manufacturer, doubt the merit 
of his product or be against him 
for some other cause. Very of- 
ten he can make better progress 
by going to a line of trade that 
knows little or nothing, about his 
business and that has no preju- 
dices either one way or another. 
In line with this thought it might 
be possible for the maker of a 
new talcum powder to make bet- 
ter progress in selling it to dry 
goods and notion stores than to 
druggists. . Furthermore, regular 
dealers in the line may be tied up 
and not in a position to consider 
new offers, even though they 
wanted to. 

This explains why many man- 
ufacturers, such as the Stewart 
Phonograph Company, are get- 
ting good results by going after 
retailers who seem to be entirely 
outside the manufacturer’s line. 

In starting a new department 
or a side line the dealer should 
do it right or not at all. A lit- 
tle, insignificant showing of the 
new goods, tucked away incon- 
spicuously in some corner of the 
store, won’t create. much of a sen- 
sation. The new. department 
should be started with a flare of 
banners and a blast of trumpets. 
Unless it is inaugurated proper- 
ly it may be a failure. This has 
been the usual experience. Where 
the manufacturer furnishes plenty 
of selling helps for the introduc- 
tion of the goods and the dealer 
displays them prominently and 


advertises them liberally, the new 
venture generally proves a suc- 
cess from: the word “go.” This 
is very important, for if.the side 
line does not sell well at the 
start the dealer quickly loses. con- 
fidence in it. After that he may 
let the product take pot luck and 
eventually discontinue it. | 


Bates, Fairman and the Three 
Princes 


Tue Georce Automatic Rotter Bear- 
1nG Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 14, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a good deal of in- 
terest Mr. Bates’ Correspondence Course 
in Successful Advertising, as published 
in your issue of November 9, and it 
seems to me that the controversy bears 
a marked resemblance to the situation 
in which the three Princes in the Ara- 
bian Nights’ story found themselves. 

In this case all three Princes were in 
love with a certain Princess. One of 
them by means of a wonderful tube of 
ivory. was able to see while at a great 
distance that the Princess was ill nigh 
unto death. The other by means of his 
magic carpet was able immediately to 
transport himself and his two compan- 
ions to the bedside of the Princess. 
The third through the agency of a won- 
derful apple was able to cure the Prin- 
cess at one stroke. 

Each of the three Princes with his 
marvelous apparatus would have been 
powerless to cure the Princess without 
the aid of the other two and the conclu- 
sion is obvious. 


Gro. L. Mosxovics, 
Director of Advertising. 


Papers in Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo Raise Price 


All of the English-language one-cent 
newspapers of Buffalo and the Pitts- 
burgh evening papers have advanced 
prices from one to two cents. These in- 
clude the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Leader, Sun and Press, and the 
Buffalo Express, Courizr, Times, News 
and Inquirer. Increased cost of news- 
print and other printing materials is the 
reason ascribed for the higher selling 
price. 


Association of Yale Ad Men 
Growing 


The Association of Yale Men in Ad- 
vertising held a smoker at the Yale Club 
in New York on November 28. Since 
the association was. formed six months 
ago the membership has increased to 
seventy-four, with representation in all 
parts of the country. 





Deplores Argument That Illiter- 
acy Makes Copy Strong 


Champion of Good English Dissects Statements Made by Charles Austin 
Bates 


By G. S. Bryan 


HERE is usually in what 
Charles Austin Bates has to 
say such an air of good humor 
and such an inoffensive apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Bates’s own ego that 
one really doesn’t feel ungracious 
enough to start an objection. But 
in Printers’ INK for November 
23d, Mr. Bates, with all the joy- 
ous air of discovery, announces 
a gospel that, to say the least, 
needs no such ingratiating mis- 
sionary. 

The late Professor Lounsbury, 
of Yale University, took a certain 
grave pleasure in throwing things 
at the precisians. He was pretty 


clever at that sort of fun—and, 
although a scholar, he was: able 
to sell a long series of philological 
articles to a well-known general 


magazine. What is more, he had 
the elements of a good copy- 
writer, for he made a popular 
appeal—people who had’ never 
thought of grammar or rhetoric 
since they left grade school read 
Lounsbury. 

Lounsbury stirred up a lot of 
folks 'who are ultra-fastidious in 
speech. He aimed at that effect 
—just as Shaw deliberately intro- 
duced the tabooed word “bloody” 
into one of his plays. He mocked 
‘em and shocked ’em and said 
he didn’t care. It was the recrea- 
tion of a mind sometimes wearied 
of drumming traditional things 
into the heads of undergraduates. 

Now, along comes the also late 
Mr. Bates with his own version 
of Lounsbury. But mark this 
difference: Mr. Bates is address- 
ing specialists through the me- 
dium of what is essentially a tech- 
nical journal; and he is throwing 
the weight of his experience and 
prestige in the direction of least 
resistance. In all conscience, 
enough slovenly writing is being 
done; and some of us who have 
tried to write advertising “copy” 


don’t feel that we need any en- 
couragement to carelessness. If 
some Nestor of advertisingdom 
would write for Printers’ Ink 
an article advocating for copy- 
writers the fussiest kind of me- 
ticulous attention to all gram- 
marians’ and rhetoricians’ rules 
from the time of Quintilian to 
the present day—why, there’d be 
something novel and stimulating 
in an article like that. Mr. Bates 
is terribly at ease in Zion, and 
tells us what we all like to hear. 


NEED NOT WORRY ABOUT “FINE 


WRITING” 


There is no danger of Ameri- 
can manners—especially as seen 
abroad in New York—becoming 
too refined. There is no immedi- 
ate fear of American taste grow- 
ing too exquisite. There is no 
need for raising an alarm over 
the impending super-nicety of our 
American language. I’m_ sure 
most copy-writers will smilingly 
confess that excessive devotion to 
the best standards of written 
speech is not their chief fault. 

don’t know that I ought to 
say too much about this, because 
Mr. Bates, after. he has gone 
about fifteen paragraphs, pretty 
well owns up. He says,’too, that 
some things are a bit strong for 
even him. He mentions “tran- 
spire,” used in the sense of “hap- 
pen.” Bless you, Mr. Bates, that 
usage, they say, came in with the 
rise of the American newspaper 
reporter. Some bright young 
journalist thought he’d disregard 
dictionaries and linguistic conven- 
tions and give an old word a new 
twist. If usage eventually makes 
right, Mr. Bates, you must not 
wince at a little thing like that. 
You'll’ find most folks daily use 
“transpire” in that sense—or, at 
any rate, hear it used—without, a 


ioe qualm. For the matter of 
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Maybe we know 
your market better 
than you do: 


—The market you have not yet reached. 
—The demand you have not yet created. 
—The customers you have never convinced. 


No matter how successfully you have gone as far as you have, 
no matter how sure you are that you know your own 
business, you cannot prove that you know the unreached 
market—for you have failed to*reach it. 


What’s missing in your appeal? What is in the back of the 
heads of those people who have refused to believe you, 
or who don’t want your product—or who perhaps have 
never even heard of it? 


No evidence so far that we know just what to do, either? 
Notice we said “maybe.” 


We are not the kind of heaven-born geniuses who can look 
mysterious for a minute and then tell you all about it. 
But it is possible that the right group of experienced men, 
tackling the job where you leave off, could almost prove 
beforehand that their services would supplement your 
own effort just as efficiently as a pair of Weed chains 
will make your rear wheels grip the road on a slippery 
morning. 


We are easy to reach. So is your telephone. 


Hanff-Metzger 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising Agents 


Jos. A. Hanff, President Geo. P. Metzger, Vicz President 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
_ Telephone 5946 Madison Square 
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Announcement 


The A. W. Shaw Company announces a change in 
page size and make-up of the advertising and edito- 
rial pages of System, the Magazine of Business, 
effective with the issue of July, 1917. 


The new size of advertising page will be 10 3/16 inches 
high by 7 inches wide, and will contain three columns, 
each 2 1/4 inches wide—143 lines to the column—429 
lines to the page. 


Effective with the July, 1917, issue, the line rate will 
be $1.20 per line. The full-page rate will be $500. 
On orders for two full columns (286 lines), the cost 
will be pro rata of the page rate, or $333.33. Orders 
for less than 286 lines will be accepted only at the 
line rate. 


The rate of $1.12 per line will apply to definite orders 
for space in the issues of July to December inclusive 
if such orders specify space and issues and are post- 
marked not later than January $1, 1917. On such 
orders the full-page rate is $480.48 


The new rate of $1.20 per line will apply to orders for 
space in the July and following issues if postmarked 
later than January 31, 1917. 


It is also announced that, effective with the July issue, 
the circulation’ of System will be increased from 
150,000 to 160,000—guaranteed not less than 90 per 
cent paid. 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St. 461 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 


December 1st, 1916 
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that, it’s in my old “Webster” 
(1893). To be sure, a note in fine 
type says that the usage is con- 
demned by critics in both the 
United States and Great Britain. 
But that should naturally com- 
mend it the more to Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates likewise deprecates 
the expression “these kind of 
thing.” I fancy .he must have 
invented that: himself in order to 
object to it. There is a colloquial 
expression, “these sort (or kind) 
of things.” But that’s nothing to 
worry about. The pronoun has 
just gotten attracted into the num- 
ber of the wrong noun—a minor 
blemish ; probably somebody in the 
class can resurrect an example 
from Shakespeare. 

Mr. Bates declares that he has, 
for his part, no objection to split- 
ting an infinitive or two—when 
real, downright, practical, horse- 
sense, honest-to-goodness _ sales- 
manship has grown irksome and 
he feels like kicking up his heels. 
He proceeds to split one, just to 
show what he can do in that line 
—oh, how I hate “in that line,” 
or “along that line” !—but in the 
process he makes a clumsy phrase. 
Let Mr. -Bates, in writing of the 
classic apple-core boy, substitute 
for the Batesian phrase one that 
I shall shyly suggest. He has 
written: “. e doesn’t mean 
what he says, but it is not diffi- 
cult to unmistakably get his drift.” 
I submit, gentlemen, that this is 
more to the point: “. . . He 
doesn’t mean what he says, but 
his drift is plain.” So you really 
don’t have to split an infinitive; 
it was the effort to get around 
Robin Hood’s barn that made you 
split anything. 


STYLE AND SALESMANSHIP COM- 
BINED 


Then—what have we here? Not 
that old argument that anybody 
with a sense of literary style can’t 
—just simply can’t—write copy fit 
to sell anything? Yes—even so. 
This antique sophistry keeps turn- 
ing up every so often. Isn’t it 
funny? 

Of course, anyone who hasn’t 
some knack of salesmanship will 
not be able to get the right ap- 
peal: into what he writes, any 


more than he will into what he 
says. But if one has that knack 
in some degree, his literary sense 
ought to be a help—and it is 
safe to say it generally is. Mr. 
Bates disingenuously calls him- 
self a rough-neck. But he knows 
perfectly well that he has a sense 
of style; that he likes to employ 
it, and that it aids him in writing 
entertaining articles that provoke 
retorts from other people. 

Then he. speaks of “polished 
diction.” -I° went last spring to 
see Galsworthy’s “Justice.” In 
that play a young advocate, Hec- 
tor Frome, makes a speech to a 
jury. It is a long speech—in the 
printed text it takes up nearly 
four pages. But you could almost 
literally have heard a pin drop 


.in the Candler Theatre during the 


delivery of that speech. At its 
close applause burst from the au- 
dience in a great roar. On April 
6, 1916, that speech was reprinted 
in full in the “Conning Tower” 
of the Tribune (New York). In 
the whole speech there is not a 
bit of what could rightly be called 
“polished diction.” It is a plain 
man, talking sincerely, directly and 
forcefully and trying to convince 
twelve other men. For the pur- 
poses of the play he fails—but 
he convinced the audience at the 
Candler that night. Galsworthy 
is a master of style—not of “pol- 
ished diction.” I don’t know 
whether or not he has the sales- 
man’s knack; but if he has, I’m 
willing to wager he could write 
“some ad.” 


z ' 
POLISH NOT NECESSARILY STYLE 


If you want “polished diction” 
you'll find it a-plenty in letters 
written by so many business men 
—men who, when they feel that 
they must not be slangily familiar, 
rush to the other extreme and 
talk in the most stilted and un- 
characteristic fashion. Why— 
business correspondence has 
brought upon us a whole cate- 
gory of awful, stereotyped, “rub- 
ber-stamp” expressions that a lit- 
tle attention to style would soon 
send flying out of window. They 
are “polished,” though—quite too 
“polished”—almost “genteel.” 

Mr. Bates goes on to say that 
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a certain crudity of expression 
“carries conviction of sincerity.” 
People didn’t quite believe Lin- 
coln was sincere in his Gettys- 
burg Address, because he made 
the mistake of writing a living 
masterpiece of literary style. He 
ought to have reverted to the 
local speech of Sangamon County. 
Of course—nothing carries “con- 
viction of sincerity” like sincerity. 
There is a good deal of insin- 
cerity in present-day advertising 
writing. Sometimes it affects to 
be very “classy” and “swell”; 
sometimes it affects to be very 
colloquial—but, either. way, it 
doesn’t ring true. If you are sin- 
cere, you don’t necessarily have 
to be “crude,” any more than you 
have to be tiresomely “smart.” 
There are lots of honest folk who 
don’t pour out their coffee into 
the saucer. And, speaking of 
Davy Crockett—he ,was a popular 
figure not because he was crude, 
but because he was shrewd and 
witty and a crack-shot. Further- 
more, the sayings that we remem- 
ber of Davy Crockett’s do not 
happen to be particularly crude. 
“Tt’s the grit of a fellow , that 
makes the man”—“I have always 
found that it is a very important 
thing for a man who is fairly go- 
ing ahead to know exactly how 
far to go and when to stop’— 
’ nothing very crude about those. 
They are merely simple, direct 
and to the point. 

Considerable “polished diction” 
was used by Mr. Pecksniff and 
Mr. Chadband—and Bill Sikes 
was an ‘unmitigated villain, even 
if he was crude. 

The best advertisement I saw 
in the year of grace 1916 was 
headed “‘The Kingdom of Grief” 
—and it was done by somebody 
who ‘could write. It carried a 
“conviction of sincerity” all over 
it—it had style, not “polished dic- 
tion’—and it was written to make 
people give up their money for 
nothing. Nothing, that is, except 
a quiet joy in doing good. It was 
for the Greater New York Com- 
mittee of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium. I commend it to 
Charles Austin Bates—who doubt- 
less did not intend to be: taken 
too seriously. 


Says Underlings 
Guard Their Boss, and 
Too Closely 


Maybe the Office-Boy Keeps Some- 
body Away from the “Presence” 
Who Would Really Be Most 
Welcome, if the Facts Were 
Known—A Little Incident, and 
Its Big Possibilities 


By M. D. Hunton 


ILLIAM GILLETTE, the 

actor, told a story of Mark 
Twain at a dinner the other night 
which I had not heard before. 

Mark Twain called at the office 
of Harper & Bro., who were pub- 
lishing his books, and was con- 
fronted by that terrible institution 
of modern business—the office-boy 
—who inquired whom Twain 
wanted to see. He replied, “Mr. 
George Harvey.” The boy asked 
the caller’s name and when told 
it was “Samuel L. Clemens,”— 
thoroughly unimpressed,—asked if 
Mr. Harvey’s secretary would do. 
Twain said no; he wanted to see 
Mr. Harvey personally. The of- 
fice-boy, thinking he had a dif- 
fident visitor, asked Twain if Mr. 
Harvey knew him, and a few 
other questions. Twain, having 
finally passed the examination, 
was asked to sit down outside the 
rail and the boy departed, getting 
almost to Mr. Harvey’s door be- 
fore he again turned around and 
said to Twain, “What do you 
want to see Mr. Harvey about?” 
Twain regarded him studiously 
for a moment and then in his 
characteristic drawl replied, “I 
wanted to ask his hand in the 
holy bonds of matrimony.” 

The anecdote struck me with 
particular force, because many 
solicitors tell me of their struggle 
with this same impediment. to 
business—the office-boy. We all 
understand that it is necessary, in 
this unnaturally crowded busi- 
ness life, that there should be 
some buffer between the impor- 
tunate seeker of business and the 
limited time. of the business 
executive, but I think it is really 
important, and particularly in the 
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u 6 ents Bulletin 


The National Weekly 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 


Its Dealer Influence 


‘“‘We are trying to follow the'lines sug- 
gested by you.”’ 
— One of the largest Retailers 
in the United States, speaking 
for nine out of ten of the largest 


Retailers in Cleveland. 
(NAME ON REQUEST) 





This quotation from a two-page letter 
is a fair indication of the influence 
which NUGENT’S BULLETIN exerts 
among retailers of ready-to-wear. 


Many similar expressions of opinion 
from retailers in all parts of the 
country show that they hold the 
BULLETIN in high estimation for its 
accurate news, its intelligent forecasts 
of styles, and its expert reports on 
retail and wholesale market conditions. 


It is these and other parts of a highly 
specialized service, devoted exclu- 
sively to ready-to-wear, that gives 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN its wonder- 
ful dealer influence and that makes it 
the remarkably effective advertising 
medium that it is. 


1182 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Philadelgtte 
London 
Paris 


“Nugent's Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 
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advertising business, that the buf- 
fer should be one of average 
human intelligence. It is to the 
interest of every business to hear 
the arguments for the promotion 
of that business. Where the 
executive cannot personally listen 
to these arguments, there should 
be an assistant of higher intelli- 
gence than the usual office-boy to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff 
and see that the man with the 
worth-while argument gets to the 
executive. 

In the advertising business in 
the East, it is becoming increas- 


ingly difficult to see the executive. 


on matters of interest to the busi- 
ness he controls. Even in a num- 
ber of advertising agencies, the 
head, or the man in charge of 
particular accounts, is as difficult 
of access as the President of the 
United States. He declines to 
see the representatives of news- 
papers, although collectively they 
are the means of his livelihood 
in the commission or differential 
allowed him. I think our busi- 
ness community would be better 
off if it realized that “entertaining 
strangers is sometimes entertain- 
ing angels unawares.” 

An illustration in my own ex- 
perience of this failure to listen 
to suggestions occurred. in the 
recent presidential election: 

On October 31st I called at the 
headquarters of the National Re- 
publican Committee and sent in 
my card to the publicity manager. 
He thought he was too busy to 
see me, and a young mari of office- 
boy caliber came out to ask my 
business. I told him that I had 
been much impressed with the 
advertising done by this commit- 
tee in the Chicago newspapers 
and others in doubtful States, and 
wanted to suggest to them that 
in the Sunday issues of the 
two California papers I represent 
these strong arguments would 
reach two-thirds of all the voters 
within that State, and if inserted 
on the following Sunday would 
have telling effect and would’ ap- 
pear too late for any rejoinder 
from the opposing party. The 
young man stroked his adolescent 
mustache and said he did not 
think the Republican Committee 


would be interested in my sug- 
gestion; that in his opinion Cali- 
fornia was safely Republican any- 
how. I asked him if he would 
deliver a note containing the sug- 
gestion, but he insisted that it 
would hardly be worth while 
writing it. 

Had the thought filtered 
through to the proper executive 
and been acted upon, I think i 
would certainly have changed 
one-quarter of one per cent of the 
voters reading the two papers, and 
this small change from Wilson 
to Hughes would have given Cali- 
fornia to the latter candidate. 


Six-cent Verdict in Libel Suit 
Against New York 


“Tribune” 


The first of many libel suits against 
the New York Tribune, arising out of 
its campaign against dishonest advertis- 
ing, was decided in the New York Su- 

reme Court, December 4. Jacob M. 

arris, a dealer in rugs and furniture, 
received an award of 6 cents as dam- 
ages for having been calledva ‘‘dealer in 
rugs, furniture, fakes, frauds and swin- 
dles.” Actual purchases of goods by the 
Tribune by an outside party were fea- 
tured in the case, and were shown to 
have been fraudulently represented. The 
dealer was further shown to have a bad 
past record, and the contemptuous ver- 
dict returned by the jury is regarded as 
a vindication of the Tribune’s charges. 


Advertising at Top of Mt. Fuji 


Advertising has taken a.firm grip on 
commercial Japan, where not many years 
ago the idea of publicity was limited to 


small signe displayed by shop owners in 
front of their stores. . With the rapid 
progress of business, however, advertis- 
ing agencies have sprung up, billboards 
have made their appearance, street-car 
interiors display almost as wide a vari- 
ety of car cards as may be seen in Amer- 
ican cars, and even Mt. Fuji, held sacred 
by the Japanese for centuries, bears at 
its crest a large advertisement.—Bulle- 
tin of the Japan Society. 


H. N. Weinstock With 
Delaware Company 


_ H. N. Weinstock, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cooper Underwear 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., has become a 
director of the National ‘Table Waters 
Company, Wilmington, Del., and will act 
as general sales manager of the corpora- 
tion. The product of the company is 
Kiamensi_ Sparkling Water and other 
beverages. 
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First Paper — First Show! 


The Plain Dealer 


and the 


Cleveland Auto Show 





The first of the three will be bigger and bet- 
big Automobile Shows ter than ever. 
opens at Cleveland, Sat- Abetitins” teats 
‘urday, December 20— ey 
h N York positively close Wednes- 
ED OE ee ee day, December 27, but 


and then Chicago. earlier orders will nat- 


Buyers and dealers urally secure better po- 
flock to Cleveland to see _—Sitions. 
this first showing of new The Plain Dealer 
models and prices. At regularly prints more 
no other place or time —_ Automobile Advertising 
does the automobile tire than any: other two 
or accessory manufac- Cleveland newspapers, 
turer get a better-paying occasionally more than 
audience. all the other three— 


The Plain Dealer’s combined. 
“Annual Show number” The Plain Dealer is 
will be published Sun- the First Paper at the 
day, December 31, and — First Show—that’s it! 





Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Reprzsentative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO Times Building, NEW YORK 
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(Member Audit Bifiu of | 
Sworn Circulation Statement to the 
United States Government shows an 
average daily circulation, for the six 
months ending October 1, 1916, of 
400,031 copies—an average daily gain 
of 21,090 over the six months ending 
October 1, 1915. 


This paragraph taken from the report of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
worthy of repetition :— 
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n wafound to be well kept, and readily 
judifind publisher’s statements to the 
very this report were substantiated.”’ 
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An “Emulative Attitude of Mind” 
Accounts for UNUSUAL 
Results to Advertisers 


ORE than 600 different adver- 
tisers in one season. 


Over 85% of the advertisers in 
Strauss Theatre Programs renew year 
after year. 


No other medium approaches this rec- 
ord—based, mind you, on the number 
of advertisers. 


Other mediums have adequate volume 
of circulation. So sufficient volume alone 
does not account for it. 


Other mediums have quality. So 
quality of circulation alone does not 
account for it. 


What does account for it is that, in 
a addition to adequate volume and quality 

of Vintage Melee Theatre Programs 
are unique in the attitude of mind at 
the theatres where the presence of influen- 
tial people and the “class”- atmosphere 
induce a condition in which seaple are 
extremely sensitive to suggestion and a 


“quality” appeal. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York, 
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How Sales Contests Speed Up 
Bowser Sales 


Getting the Most Out of Salesmen by Bringing Play and Organization 
Politics Into Work 


OST salesmen seek jobs, 


selling jobs, to make money. 
It is the need for the wherewithal 
to pay expenses. and ‘buy the 
things which they want that 
causes most of the men who are 
salesmen to become salesmen. 

And yet, it is not in the working 
for the money in the ordinary 
sense, where the average salesman 
makes the most money. It is 
working for the glory, or because 
of personal rivalry between sales- 
men, or because of a dislike for 
being left behind, which puts most 
money into the salesman’s pocket. 

One salesman had been plug- 
ging along for a year or more, ac- 
complishing only mediocre results. 
A salesman’s convention loomed 
up three months away, with a 
promised trip to the factory, all 
The home-office 
bulletin began talking about the 
convention, and gave the names of 
a lot of salesmen who were going 
to be there. 

This particular salesman had 
not been working for membership 
in the salesman’s organization 
which was to hold the convention, 
but now he suddenly took a spe- 
cial interest in that club. The bul- 
letin had carried a large headline 
in red ink: “Are You Going to 
Be There?” 

To this salesman it meant that 
unless he was there a lot of peo- 
ple would notice it. 

Before he folded up the bulletin 
and put it into his pocket he had 
determined to be there. 

That was the making of that 
salesman. He ceased to go about 
his rounds in the half-hearted 
way which had characterized his 
work before; he ceased to meas- 
ure his effort by results which 
were-barely “getting by,” nor by 
results which put into his pocket 
barely enough money for the hob- 
bies he ‘spent his money on. 

Money and “get by” ceased to 
be the measure of his effort. He 


forgot them both. He began to me 


- 


think of the measure of effort as 
“membership in the organization” 
which would take him to that fac- 
tory convention. 

He became so much interested 
in the idea, and his new determi- 
nation so changed his attitude of 
mind toward his work that he 
went at it in an entirely different 
spirit. 

A STIMULUS TO INCREASE LENGTH 
OF WORKING DAY 


His getting-up time was not 
measured by a guess as to what 
time Mr. So-and-So would reach 
his office; and he often made calls 
two hours earlier than he had 
thought any business man would 
be in his office ready to see a 
salesman. Also he surprised him- 
self by making sales before his 
usual time for getting up. 

He found that salesmen weren’t 
waiting in line to see the Mr. So- 
and-So at the earlier hours and 
that he could often see two or 
three of them before his usual 
time of beginning actual work. 

He also found that other sales- 
men took longer noon hours, just 
as he had formerly done, and that 
other salesmen slowed up earlier 
in the afternoon. . These times, 
when other salesmen were off the 
job, proved to be especially profit- 
able to him. Appointments were 
much easier to get and with no 


other salesmen waiting outside he * 


had less difficulty in holding the 
attention of his prospect. 

Even at night there was much 
working time. In fact, in his par- 
ticular line it proved to be an es- 
pecially good time. 

He had previously worked per- 
haps four hours a day, average— 
about one hour of that actually 
with prospects—and in that time 
he had accomplished enough to 
“get by.” Now he had discovered 
that he could easily work eight 
hours a day and sometimes ten— 
three or four, or even five with 
prospects—and having something 
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to work for, he found it more 
interesting than many of the 
things he had been doing to while 
away the hours when he was 
waiting for the Mr. Prospects to 
reach their -offices. 

The results, of course, showed 
a corresponding increase, not only. 
-because of the increased interest, 
which meant. better sales efforts, 
and more sales, but because of the 
greater amount of time he put 
into the work. His sales more 
than doubled and in the three 
months he easily won his mem- 
bership in the organization and 
his seat in the convention. Inci- 
dentally he set himself a new 
pace in earning capacity and 
never again will he be satisfied 
ey the income which just “got 
yy.” : 
S. F. Bowser & Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., makers of self- 
measuring oil and gasoline sys- 
tems for factories, railroads, gar- 
ages, etc., have played strong on 
this chord of the salesman’s char- 
acter. The sales force of this 
house is regarded as being unus- 


Their “Pace-Makers’ Club” is 
one of the best-worked-out sales- 
men’s organizations in the coun- 
try. Its general features are not 
unlike the “Hundred Point Club” 
of the National Cash Register 
Company, and the “All Star Club” 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, and ‘similar. clubs of 
several other of the larger spe- 
cialty organizations, but it has 
some features that not many of 
the organizations are using. 


ually alert and effective. 


. BONUSES, AND WHAT THEY ACCOM- 
PLISHED 


One important feature of the 
club is the prizes or bonuses of- 
fered to members. Each sales- 
man who wins membership in the 
club is given a bonus of $50 the 
first year. 

If he repeats and wins mem- 
bership the second year he is 
given $75; the third consecutive 
year, $100; $125 in the fourth, 
and the fifth consecutive~ year, 
$250. All of the bonuses are in 
addition. to each salesman’s ex- 
penses to, at and from the con- 
vention. 


INK 


There are two purposes in 
these bonuses; three, in fact. -The 
first is to interest the men finan- 
cially in. the club. 

The second is to keep them in- 
terested in the club by holding up 
each year a still larger bonus. 
There cannot be any self-satisfied 
complacency; they cannot settle 
back on the honors already won, 
and be satisfied, because always 
there ‘are bigger honors and big- 
ger financial rewards just ahead. 

The third and probably the big- 
gest reason why the bonuses are 
arranged in this particular way, 
is to keep the salesman in the or- 
ganization. 

A salesman who has won mem- 
bership once is nearly certain that 
he can do it again. His own self- 
confidence makes him sure of 
that; so there is the second year 
$75 of “velvet,” which he does not 
have to work for; and $100, $125 
and $250, respectively, in the next 
three years—just like finding it. 
So he has a certainty to stay for: 

Membership in this club is 
based on a full year’s passable 
results plus a sufficient amount of 
sales to make the salesman a lead- 
er—a pacemaker. Each salesman 
must be a real salesman to win 
membership in the club; he must 
be a pace-maker. 

Five hundred “points” is the 
goal. A “point” in Bowser lan- 
guage varies from $40 to $100 of 
gross sales, depending on the line 
of equipment sold and the line of 
business to which it is being sold, 
on which, of course, depends in a 
large measure the ease with which 


_the salesman can make sales. In 


other words, a year’s business or 
a year’s work for a pacemaker is 
from $20,000 to $50,000 in sales, 
This means that the salesman 
must begin January Ist, or rather, 
immediately after the Pace Mak- 
ers’ January convention, to pile 
up sales for his membership in the 
club. He cannot wait until the 
middle of the year and then win 
his membership, for even if he 
has a passably good record, or a 
“get by” record up to near the 
end of the year, he must make a 
phenomenal record the balance of 
the year to win membership. So 
the salesman is prevailed upon to 
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“Phe thing that appeals ta, us 
about the Cainpbell-Ewald service . 
is that we are never conscious of 
their being an advertising agency— 
but consider them an integral part 
of our own organization.” 


_ Hyatt Roller Bearing Sei 


M. Eason, 


Msgr. Trane Bearings Dept. 
z 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


F. J. Campbell, Pres. E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
‘H. T. Ewald, Secy. 
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work early for his membership, 
and there is always enough of 
needed sales ahead to keep him 
working. 

Another incentive 
based on organization 
with sales as votes. 

It is safe to say that practically 
every salesman who wins mem- 
bership in the club would like to 
be its president. This office goes 
to the pace-maker who sets the 
pace for the other members—it 
goes’ to the salesman who wins 
his membership first. 

If a salesman can win his mem- 
bership by the first of August, for 
instance, he is an extraordinary 
salesman, and is setting an ex- 
traordinary pace. Even if he wins 
it November Ist he is still two 
months ahead of a good year’s 
record. 

Nearly every salesman, also, 
would rather be vice-president, or 
treasurer, or secretary, or merely 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors, than not to win any special 
honors. The first three of these 
‘political” offices in the organiza- 
tion go to the salesmen winning 
their membership in this consecu- 
tive order. After that the first 
salesman to win his membership 
in each sales district automatically 
wins membership in the board of 
directors of the club. “ 


TO SPEED UP SALES BY DISTRICTS 


offered: is 
“Nolitics,” 


Another Bowser contest which 
has no little part in keeping the 
men interested, is the work-to- 
gether contest for- the district 
cup. The cup carries with it the 

“pennant” for the best district 
sales organization. 

It goes to the district making 
the highest per cent of quota for 
the year, and on the cup the names 
of all the pacemakers are en- 
graved; that is, all the members 
of the club from the winning dis- 
trict. The contest has the effect 
of uniting all the men in each dis- 
trict and of causing them to work 
and plan together to run the dis- 
trict sales as high as possible. 

There is also another feature; a 
plain, simple bonus feature which 
works for all the men, whether 
they win membership in the club 
or not. There is a certain under- 


stood minimum of sales in each 
salesman’s territory. Each sales- 
man knows he is expected to 
make sales at least up to this min- 
imum. If he passes it he not only* 
is safe in his territory, but he re- 
ceives also a bonus of ten per cent 
on all his’ sales above that 
minimum. 

After the salesman reaches the 
minimum he can considerably in- 
crease his income by exceeding 
the figure. 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL CONTESTS 


In addition to these bonuses 
and the regular contests outlined, 
and a regular annual prize—well 
worth securing—to the salesman 
doing the largest volume of busi- 
ness, the company also has spe- 
cial contests for special occasions 
or for seasons. 

If a line of goods which the 
company desires to push, for in- 
stance, is not receiving the atten- 
tion it should have, a special con- 
test is inaugurated, with prizes, 
usually merchandise prizes, for 
the best sales. 

These. special contests have the 
effect of concentrating the atten- 
tion on the line or lines each con- 
test is intended to boost, and sales 
immediately show an increase. 

The “baseball” contest is a sea- 
sonal contest. Last year, for in- 
stance, it ran from July 10 to 
August 26. The company’s sales 
organization is broken up into di- 
visions, each division called a 
“league.” These divisions are sub- 
divided into districts, called 
“teams.” 

The games are played with 
sales. Three days constitute a 
game. The “team” or district se- 
curing the largest per cent of its 
official quota for three days wins 
the game. 

At the end of the season the 
“team” in each “league” having 
the highest percentage of games 
won, carries off the “pennant,” 
and to the men of the winning 
“team” having a “batting average” 

of 260 per cent or better are given 
scarf pins reproducing the pen- 
nant. 

One hundred and fifty dollars. 
of business or sales made count as 
a “hit.” The limit of hits in a 
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game is three, a perfect score be- 
ing $450 of sales. 

There are possible forty-two 
hits during the season and the 
seasow percentage is figured on 
this basis. 

The salesman in each “league” 
securing the highest percentage, 
which, of course, means the high- 
est sales, for the “baseball sea- 
son,” is presented with a $25 trav- 
eling bag, and every salesman 
“batting” 260 per cent receives a 
silk umbrella. 

Orders for $600 or more in any 
one “game”—three days—counts 
as a home run. The player in 
each league securing the largest 
number of home runs during the 
season receives a $40 ‘suit of 
clothes. 

It is not the prizes, however, 
that make the baseball contest 


successful; it is chiefly the lively 
interest put into the contest and 
the friendly rivalry which is in- 
stilled. The salesman needs more 
than mere dollars and cents to 
keep him on his toes. 


SALESMEN WORK A LONGER DAY, 


AND LIKE IT 


The company requires cach 
salesman to come up to a mini- 
mum _ standard—which is high 
enough to insure a fair income— 
but it has realized that nearly all 
salesmen can outdo themselves if 
they keep interested and working 
during the hours when the half- 
hearted would loaf. 

It has been said that the aver- 
age salesman actually works, that 
he is actually in the presence of 
prospects selling goods, barely 
more than an hour a day. The 
balance of the time he is getting 
from one prospect to another and 
waiting his turn. If a salesman 
can make good on this arrange- 
ment, he is not likely to be satisfied 
unless he is interested in some- 
thing bigger than “making good.” 

The contests accomplish this. 
They also in some measure ac- 
complish another big work in neu- 
tralizing to some extent the en- 
thusiasm-quenching grind of the 
opposition which nearly all sales- 
men encounter as part of the day’s 
work. 


Helping Small Cities to Keep 
Their Trade at Home 


Why women go from the smaller te 
the larger cities to buy their wearing ap- 
parel and the more expensive articles 
for home adornment or use was ex- 
plained by F. E. Fehlman, vice-president 
of the H. W. Gossard Company, in an 
address before the Six Point League, 
New York, on November 28. 

“The reason is,” said Mr. Fehlman, 
“that they do not have confidence in the 
style intelligence of the merchants of 
their home town. If, therefore a local 
store can in some way. establish itself as 
a style center, it isolates itself from all 
other stores, and can ask more and get 
more for its goods. 

“When we of the Gossard Corset 
Company found out this fact, we asked 
ourselves what can we do to help those 
dealers who handle our corsets to make 
their stores style centers. Los Angeles, 
Birmingham and Dayton each year put 
on big style shows that attract wide at- 
tention. Why couldn’t our merchants 
use this idea in their home towns? We 
concluded they could, and we drew up 
plans to assist them to put the scheme 
over, and style shows are now held in 
many citiés. 

“A department store, after due prep- 
aration, holds such an exhibition, using 
the goods it has in stock. The models 


-are girls selected from its own staff of 


employees. In some cases a young 
woman is entirely dressed in garments 
on sale in the store, the price of each 
article and the department in which it 
can be found being given as it is put 
on, and when she is fully dressed, the 
cost of the entire outfit is announced.” 

Mr. Fehlman outlined one way the 
newspapers have of. specially interesting 
the women in the goods offered for 
sale in the stores of the local mer- 
chants. The plan described, which is 
designed for the use of morning news- 
papers, is‘ 4s follows: 

The publisher engages the best woman 
he can find who has through travel and 
observation acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of women’s wear, decorations and 
furniture for the home and _ art. 
Her duty is to spend three or four hours 
a day visiting the stores of the city and 
looking over the goods to find things 
that, because of their style, novelty or 
usefulness, are specially attractive to 
women. Those selected are sketched in 
outline by a clever artist, cuts are made, 
and the illustrations are used in the 
descriptive article which the writer pre- 
pares to accompany them. 

The matter thus secured is used once 
or twice a week in a special four- or 
eight-page section which contains in ad- 
dition articles and news stories that ap- 
peal to women. A notice conspicuously 
printed on one of the pages announces 
that the names of the shops where the 
various articles described and priced may 
be obtained will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the service’ department of the 
newspaper. 

Many letters are received each 
week immediately following the issue of 
one of these woman’s sections asking for 
the names of the firms where the arti- 
cles named can.-be obtained. 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 





in organization with the 
purpose to investigate 
thoroughly, to think. 
clearly, to plan com- 
prehensively , to work. 
intelligently, to serve 
sincerely .~~~~ 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 
MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
* ADVERTISING - - 
R.L.WHITTON PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. :- CHICAGO 
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Does the Saving of Time 
and Money Interest You? 


If you knew one-tenth of the apreotmane of the Signal 
System you would put it to work for you today. And 
quite different from most “efficiency systems,” it costs 
nothing to install. 

Briefly this is the idea—a different color of paper for 
each different form. To illustrate, the sales sheet is 
salmon; stockroom form, pink; regular letterhead, white; 
form letterhead, blue; etc., etc. 

The Portfolio shown above gives complete information. 
Send for it. It is FREE. 

Hammermill Bond is well suited to the Signal System, 
for it is made in 12 colors and white in all standard 
weights, and in three finishes—Bond, Ripple, Linen. It 
has the quality for general business. uses and its price 
is so low as to result in big savings. It is stocked in all 
important business centers and at mill. 


Send for Portfolio Now 
This Watermark Is Our Word of Honor to the Public. 


MMERM 
BOND — 


‘*Ghe Utility Business Paper’’ 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 





Royal Tailors Start Store to Coach 
Dealers 


Large Advertiser Disclaims Any Ulterior Purpose in Taking New Step 
.in Chicago—Hopes to Instil New Energy in Dealers 


fF O8 the double purpose of ex- 
ploiting a hitherto neglected 
market of large proportions and 
developing advertising and sales 
ideas with which to assist dealers 
elsewhere, the Royal Tailors, of 
Chicago and New York, have 
begun selling at retail in the 
former city. 

The tailors to the trade have 
not overlooked the larger cities 
as sources of business, but it is 
generally considered that repre- 
sentation of this kind has been 
less satisfactory, merchandising 
opportunities considered, than in 
the smaller cities. Yet the prob- 
lem has remained one of distri- 
bution rather than demand, for 
the aggressive national advertising 
which has familiarized the public 
with the advantages of wholesale 
tailoring has likewise 
created a demand for 
service of this kind 
in the big markets. 

It is to supply this 
demand that the 
Royal Tailors have 
announced arrange- 
ments to take care of 
retail business in 
Chicago. The an- 
nouncements, made 
in full pages in Chi- 
cago newspapers last 
week, caused con- 
siderable of a sensa- 
tion, as the concern 
had never solicited 
retail business in 
Chicago before, and, 
in fact, had done prac- 
tically nothing there. 
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that business would be cared 
for at the plant, where over- 
head had already been taken care 
of, and no additional expense 
would be required to handle re- 
tail trade. 

The wholesale display-room, 
where the company carries $1,- 
000,000 worth of woolens, is being 
used for the retail business. Up 
to this time its usé has been re- 
stricted to serving the needs of 
such erchants as came in person 
to inspect the company’s stocks. 
Here again the point has beén 
made that the retail trade is not 
adding to operating expenses, 
since no expensive fixtures or 
other equipment such as is usually 
found in a retail store have been 
provided. It is figured that in 
these days of high cost of living, 
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of the Royal Tailors 
is located at Polk 
street and Fifth ave- 
nue, just a few min- 
utes’ walk “from the 
Loop, and instead of 
establishing a_ store 
in the retail district, 
it was announced 
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divesting the idea of any of the 
usual retail habiliments, and em- 
phasizing that of dealing direct 
with the manufacturer, will prove 
attractive to the public. 

This point has been scored in a 
telling way by addressing some 
of the ads to employers, and sug- 
gesting that they acquaint their 
people with the new feature of 
Royal Tailors’ service as a favor 
to them. The principal advertise- 
ment on this subject was repro- 
duced on cardboard and sent to 
employers to be posted on their 
time -clocks, where everybody 
could see it. It is reported that 
this suggestion has been complied 
with in many instances. 

The present unusual conditions 
in the textile and clothing busi- 
ness, which have made for higher 
prices of men’s wear, have, it i: 
felt, created favorable conditions 
to the entrance of the Royal 
Tailors upon their Chicago retail 
trade development, since the fea- 
ture of economy which they have 
always stressed in their advertis- 
ing is of special attractiveness at 
this time. 


WILL SERVE CHICAGO RESIDENTS 
ONLY 


The company put forward the 
new plan as a real service to Chi- 
cago, and as an evidence of ap- 
preciation of the prosperity which 
it has won there. In order to 
emphasize this, as well as to make 
it evident to Royal dealers out- 
side of Chicago that the compan 
does not intend to encroach on 
their territories, it was announced 
in the ads that only registered 
voters would be listed as cus- 
tomers, and that it was intended 
to serve only those permanently 
located in Chicago’s city limits. 

The ads have been hand-lettered 
throughout, in spite of their large 
size, for the purpose of lending 
the desired note of distinctive- 
ness. Big-space advertising for 
the Chicago retail department will 
be the regular policy. 

Thus far the plan has worked 
out remarkably well, and Philip 
W. Lennen, manager of sales and 
advertising, attributes it largely to 
the fact that the house has con- 
tinued to use its wholesale facili- 
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ties for the operation of the new 
retail department. 

“Tf we had gone down into the 
Loop and started a retail store 
entirely apart and distinct from 
our plant,” he said, “our sincerity 
would have been questioned—and 
sincerity is the basis on which the 
whole proposition has been estab- 
lished. The atmosphere of the 
retail department is that of a 
wholesale establishment, not a 
change having been made. Even 
adhering strictly to wholesale 
hours, while apparently making it 
harder for customers to come, is 
furnishing added proof of the 
legitimacy of the proposition, and 
is accounting for avalanches of 
business on such retail ‘off-days’ 
as Monday, when we published a 
full-page ad in the Tribune 
against its suggestion to postpone 
to a more favorable time for re- 
tail selling.” 

Mr. Lennen also believes that 
the benefits of the advertising: 
and selling work in Chicago will 
include furnishing an object-les- 
son for dealers elsewhere, and 
will give the Royal Tailors mate- 
rial for use in their advertising. 
In fact, members of the adver- 
tising department have gone down 
into the retail division and 
handled customers, so as to de- 
velop material at first-hand. The 
company plans to make a definite 
study of retail selling and adver- 
tising conditions in this way, and 
to turn the results over to its 


‘dealers. 


In the big cities the average 
dealer has not been an aggressive 
advertiser, and while the Royal 
Tailors have always featured the 
usual dealer helps, it is figured 
that the new plan will make these 
more attractive to retailers, be- 
cause based on actual experience 
instead of theory. 


M. J. Adams in Brokerage 
Concern 


Melvin J. Adams, formerly with the 
Detroit office of Frank Seaman, Inc., has 
joined William A. Neer & Co., members 
of the Detroit Stock Exchange. 








Herman B. Meyers has sold the 
American Food Journal, Chicago, to 
Robert Gordon Gould, who also suc- 
ceeds to the management. 



































Bring Your Printing and 
Binding Troubles to Us 





Trouble No. 1—Lack of Co-operation: 
Trouble No. 2—Poor Quality. 

Trouble No. 3—Lack of Efficiency. 
Trouble No. 4—Unsatisfactory Equipment. 


Trouble No. 5—No Concentration —work 
being done in several shops.. 


Trouble No. 6—Mailing Inconveniences. 


HESE troubles’ have all been overcome in 
our establishment, Everything from copy to 
delivery at the post-office under our own super- 
vision in the most complete establishment in the 


country for anything we may undertake. 


Our Customers Stick 


because they find here Co-operation, Quality, 
Efficiency, Equipment, Conceritration and all 
those things that go to make life worth living 
to the publisher of catalogues and publications. 


Note our new address and telephone: 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Avenue, Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth Sts., New York — 
TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 





“Nine-tenths of wisdom consists in being wise in time” 
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will buy the car’ \ 


A small-town dealer, talking to the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, said: 


HE other day an automobile salesman came to my 

‘& store and asked. “Do you think Mr. So-and-so 
« « « » « Will buy an automobile?” 

I said, “Not in a hundred years, but his wife will.’’ 

He said, ‘Would you go up and see him first?’’ 

I said, ‘‘No, J would go and see HER first.’’ 

“Well,” he said, “have they got the money?” 

“They certainly have,” I said. ‘She has and I think 
he has, but Ae won’t part with it” ,. 4 The man 
left my store at 11 o’clock and at 12.30 he stopped at 


my house , x» » he had an order for the car and a 
check for it. 

He said, , x « « “I found the lady , , , , and in pre- 
cisely fifteen minutes I had her check. Then,she said I. 
should go out in the field and hunt up her husband so - 
we could make arrangements to go after the car.. So 


you see they consulted him finally.” > 


Women spend the crop and poultry money 
these days—-and COMFORT (with its mil- 
lion and a quarter subscribers) reaches more 
than a million high-grade farm women. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc, 


: Augusta, Maine. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. 
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“Civilized Man Cannot 
Live Without Cooks’ 








ECAUSE of the high cost of all’ food stuffs 
there is a strong call for ingenuity in diet 
and our Domestic Science Editor, Mrs. A. Louise 
Andrea, is exceptionally busy. . Mrs. Andrea 
won a Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position and was on the Jury of Awards as well. 
She is considered by authorities to have the 
most practical knowledge of cooking of anyone in 
the country. Readers of THE GENTLEWOMAN 
are showing great interest in her recipes and 
feature articles on household economy. 


A few weeks ago we started a class in Modern 
and Economical American Cooking. Already 
over four thousand of our readers have asked to 
join this class. 


It would seem as if this w: e a good time to im- 


press your trade-mark upon vur TWO MILLION 


subscribers. 


Forms close on the tenth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 








THE GENTLEWOMAN 
W. J. THOMPSON COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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Educational Milk Campaign 


A co-operative advertising campai 
for the purpose of presenting to the pub- 
lic the food value of milk and dishes 
containing milk is ey, planned by the 
Milk Exchange of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of. Commerce, an organization of 
dairymen recently formed and affiliated. 
with the Chamber to further the inter- 
ests of milk producers. The campaign 
will’ be financed by means of contribu- 
tions based on the production in gal- 
lons of each affiliated dairy. 


Advertise New Electric 
Lighting System 

The Waterman Motor Company, of 
Detroit, manufacturer of Uni-Lectric 
lighting system, a new light and power 
unit for homes, is using page space in 
automobile trade-papers. he advertis- 
ing exploits the sales possibilities among 
farmers for small-town garages and auto- 
mobile dealers. 


New Chicago Agency 


Newell C. Knight, formerly associated 
with H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., Williams 
& Cunnyngham, and the Street Railways 
Advertising Company, has organized the 
Knight Agency in Chicago. Victor Fa- 
bian, recently of H. Walton Heegstra, 
Inc., is secretary of the new agency. 


Farr Leaves S K F Company 


Arthur V. Farr, for three years ad- 
vertising manager of the S K F Ball 
Bearing Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
become sales manager of the Hess Steel. 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md, He is suc- 
ceeded by Horace N. Trumbull, 


University of Michigan Has 
Ad Club 


Students in the University of M1&- 
igan, at Ann Arbor, have formed an 
advertising club, with A. E. Hobbs and 
K. S. Keyes as president and secretary, 
respectively. 


Illinois Paper Appoints 
Representatives 


The Galesburg, Ill., Mail has appoint- 
ed Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, Inc., Chi- 
cago and New York, as its representa- 
tives in the national advertising field. 


R. E. Briggs With Martin V. 
Kelley Company 


R. E. Briggs has become associated 
with the Martin V. Kelley Company, 
Toledo and New York agency. 


Bradley Knitting Company’s 
New Appointment 


M. E. Yaden has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Bradley Knit: 
ting Co., Delavan, Wis. 





Girls —Listen 


Girls, listen to this: I am writing out 
of my own experience. I have been 
with Arkenberg seven years. I came 
with him just as he got started, so | 
know all about the development of 
his Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Service. Isn't it a fright to have to 


‘write up two or three hundred orders, 


even if you do use four or five car- 
bons at a time? Gets on your nerves. 
You want to fly by the time you're 
through. That's the way it was with 
me until we got the machinery here to. 
do all the work. When an order 
comes in now, we simply turn the copy 
over to the Printing Department, and 
then designate the list to the Addresso- 
graph Department. They run off the 
papers. By the time the amounts to 
pay the publisher are opposite each 
paper on our duplicate schedule, the 
ads are all printed. Pretty easy now 
compared to what it used to be, but 
it must be awful for you girls to get 
it out in the old laborious manner! 
Why .don’t you tell the boss to send 
the orders to Arkenberg? Next time 
he wants you to write up a list, ask 
him right out what he thinks you are 
—ask him if he thinks you're a factory 
hand or a stenographer? Believe me, 
that’s the way I got results here and 
maybe my objection is what enabled 
Arkenberg to give the Agencies of the 
United States, Canada and England, 
the opportunity of turning Classified 
orders over and making full commis- 
sion without doing any of the detail 
work. I am writing this letter because 
Arkenberg says I know more about it 
than he does as far as this work is con- 
cerned. If you don’t agree with me, 
all right—but if you do, tell the boss. 


Sincerely, 
Lucy. 


ARKENBERG 
Special Agency 
406 Madison Ave. - - Toledo, Ohio 


702 World Bldg. - - New York, N.Y. 
16 Regent St. - - London, England 
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for some 


a general publishing 


——executive, a managing 

Publisher editor who can write 
as well as “direct, and who can pro- 
duce a better paper for less money. 
Experienced in advertising and 
circulation promotion. 


or for some 
Ad t = coy manager 
——waho for seven years has 
ver iser studied distribution and 
advertising from the standpoint of 
the publisher, the manufacturer, 
the retailer and consumer. 


or for some 

A a Bap gs pany oar 
—tising man wi can analyze 
g e€ ncy distribution 
knows retail conditions, who can 
write, magazine, newspaper and 
trade paper copy, who can create and 

economically buy dealer helps. 


Wanld C. Bdge: 


is leaving my organization after more | 


than three years of thoroughgoing, re- 
sultful service. 


During all of this time he has been my 
managing editor, head of the service 
department, and always a_ dependable 


counsellor in the general ———. | 


of my business. In addition Mr. Blod 
gett has done much of the creative 


work in the goes of the Na- | 


tional “Clean Up and Paint Up” Cam- 
paign, conceded by many to be the 
greatest co-operative promotion 
ment .ever launched, combining civic 
advance with sales-promotion. 


reaching this year 


campaign. 
1 This work included 


towns and cities. 


the production (writing and buying) of 


printed matter and the creation, pur- 


chase and distribution of complete and | 


effective assortments of co-operative 
advertising matter for manufacturers, re- 
tailers, civic organizations and news- 
papers. The assortments include more 
than 100. sales helps ranging from stick- 
ers to movie films. 


Mr. Blodgett has a penchant for analy- 
sis. He is a_ constructive, 
thinker and an economical producer. 
He is dependable and frank, a progres- 
sive conservative, a co-operator. 


He is in a position to render excep- 
tional service to some publisher, adver- 
tiser or agency. 


An interview can be arranged in the 


Central West before December 15; in | 


the East after December 18. 


ALLEN 
American Paint Journal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Address Mr. Blodgett, to Dec. 15-—— 
947 Belt Ave., St. Louis. 

Address, after Dec. 15— 
Hotel Astor, New. York. 


problems, who | 


move- | 
He has | 
had charge of the newspaper co-opera- | 


tion and sales-promotion work of this | 
7,00u | 


vanguard | 


W. CLARK, President | 
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Likes Letters 
Written as One Man 
Talks to Another 


Observer Shows How Manufac- 


turers Can ‘Make Retailers Feel 
at Home When Their Letters Are 
Received—Likens the Letter’s Ar- 
rival to a Call from a Manu- 
facturer’s Salesman 


By G. .W. Rawling 


HE rapid-fire letters from 

“Vatti,” the subject of a re- 
cent article in Printers’ INK, ap- 
peal to me. I am associated with 
a large general store in the State 
of Washington, and we appreciate 
letters that don’t lose time in get- 
ting down to. business. 

Vatti talks his letters as sales- 
men talk—they quote competitors’ 
prices, run down their goods, and 
they also use incorrect grammar. 
Why shouldn’t manufacturers do 
the same in copy? 

The to-the-point style of the 
Vatti letters appeals to the busy 
man. Of course, exigencies may 
require introductory letters, and 
introductory arguments wherein 
salesmen sell their personality, or 
the merits of their commodity be- 
fore they can hope to complete 
the sale or even get a hearing. 
But nine cases out of ten where 
salesmen and merchants are on 
semi-familiar terms, the conver- 
sation opens and proceeds in the 
same ‘brisk, pertinent style of the 
Vatti letters. The controversy 
that usually ensues on business 
conditions, weather, the fellow 
merchant and topics in general 
are discussed at the close of busi- 
ness. 


DISCRIMINATION IS NEEDED 


Many merchants are self-made 
men, especially those of the coun- 
try. They may have left the 
eighth grade at school to take 
care of itself. The alert sales- 
man discerns this shortcoming, 
and sympathetically uses the mer- 
chant’s own language, making the 
same errors that the merchant 
may make. Why shouldn’t his 
house follow the salesman’s style 
in its form letters? Of course it 
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Results 


That is the ultimate object of all advertising. 


You can attain this object by placing your 
advertising in 


THE JEWISH DAILY WORLD 


ref Pg 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Jewish World is an American newspaper 
printed in the Yiddish language. It reaches 
the homes of 250,000 Jews living in Ohio and 
other Central States. It is the only Jewish 
daily published between New York and 
Chicago. 


‘Its excellence as an advertising medium is 
attested by the fact that it is extensively used 
by some of the largest advertisers in America. 


Advertising rates on application 


THE JEWISH WORLD 
CLEVELAND - ’- - OHIO 
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We Need 
Two Copy Men 


During the past eight years we have 
welded a number of efficient working 
units into an advertising organization 
that is not surpassed for its down- 
right usefulness to clients. 


Our success is largely due to an orig- 
inal resolve to adopt ‘‘ Permanence”’ 
as our watchword. 

We select our prospective clients by our 
faith in their tendency to stick if we serve 


them well, and we have selected additions 
to our staff by the same formula. 


We neither want floaters among our clients 
nor on our staff. 

We want to communicate with two copy 
men who think they would fit into this kind 
of organization. 

Tell us whatever you think we ought to 
know about you— your experience, your 
age, salary expected—and include samples 
of your work. 


Address Philadelphia Office, 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS-CO 


Advertising 


W. Washington Square No. 220 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 
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necessitates the compiling of mer- 
chants’ names to whom this un- 
grammatical or slangy style would 
appeal. From observation, I cite 
the following—note its concrete- 
ness and close affiliation to Vatti’s 
style: 

Jones—“Good morning, Mr. 
Brown.” : 

Mr. Brown—“Good morning, 
what’s Zephyr worth?” 

Jones—“Ten and a quarter, with 
a quarter-cent advance the first of 
June.” 

Mr. Brown—“Sort me a _ nice 
case.” 

Now we will class the crisp, 
beautiful, antique paper, gram- 
matically perfect letter with a 
dapper, immaculate salesman re- 
sembling a fashion plate in four 
colors. 

Mr. Fashion Plate or Mr. 
Crisp Form Letter steps into the 
country store where live accounts 
live, and presents himself to the 
merchant who left school before 
reaching the eighth grade: 

Mr. Fashion  Plate—“Good 
morning, Mr. Smith, an exquisite 
morning, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Smith—‘“Yass’’—wishing he 
would let go his hand, or wishing 
that he could understand the big 
words in the letter. 

Then proceeds Mr. Fashion 
Plate’s opening argument or the 
first form letter, a grammarian’s 
masterpiece. What has it done? 
Did it explain that Mr. Smith’s 
sales would grow if he should 
buy these goods? Or has Mr. 
Smith been wishing he had gone 
through high school so he could 
talk like the salesman or write 
like the author of the letter? 

Recently my manager and I 
were entertained by a decidedly 
effeminate corset salesman, weaf- 
ing a Charlie Chaplin moustache. 

He related a story of being ar- 
rested by mistake which proved 
very interesting to us, but it ob- 
literated corsets from the man- 
ager’s mind. He placed the man- 
ager in the mood for a good 
show, rather than in a_ business 
mood, and without an order. 

On his departure the manager 
turned to me and said, “Some 
sport, eh?” Later I learned that 
he had premeditated the purchase 
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“Experience Teaches’ 


Such was an old Latin maxim, and it is 
as true now asin the days of ancient Rome. 


If there is any one fact in connection 
with soil management standing out more 
clearly than any other it is the proposition 
set forth on the blackboard. 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE stands for 
permanency. 


It has been under one management for 
35 years. 


Its growth and development has been 
that of the oak, and not the cottonwood. 


It teaches steadfastness as the corner- 
stone of all success in farming or any 
other business. 


It wanders off after false gods not at all, 
no matter what the temptations of the 
moment—and counsels all its readers to be 
firm in the faith of good live stock as the 
essential factor in right farming systems. 


It sticks to its text always—the text on 
the blackboard. 
The business farmer finds it a congenial 
companion, 
You can reach him through our business 
columns. 
Advertising rate, 70 cents a line flat. 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Evbbiuhed 100i" The Farmer's Greatest Paper” /2? per Yar 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO, U-B- Ase 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
New York City. 




















































Ticonderoga Papers 
In The Pressroom 





In the pressroom, that’s where your cir- 
cular, booklet and catalog paper must 
stand its most important test. 


A New England printer who operates 
five cylinder presses on booklet, catalog 
and other direct advertising printing says: 


“We never have any trouble printing 
bd waick papers, either Eggshell book 

r Special Magazine. Where halftones 
are necessary we always recommend 
Special Magazine. It’s the best all 
around ‘paper we know of—most eco- 
nomical to buy, and most economical and 
satisfactory to print.” 


Ask your printer about Ticonderoga 
papers. If-you haven't copies of our 
latest specimen booklets, write us today 
for them. They will help you in gétting 
up your own advertising literature, and 
help you in selecting your booklet and 
catalog paper. 






Bk» TICONDEROGA 
a S) PULP & PAPERCO. 


7) 200 Fifth Avenue’ 
NEW YORK 
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| of an extra lot of cheap, staple 
corsets to protect himself from 
any future advances. Asked why 
he did not buy them from the 
fellow who had just left, he re- 
plied that he had forgotten that 
he needed them, and said, “Oh, I 
can mail an order for them some- 
where.” 

Here is a case that was a snap 
for the man who had talked busi- 
ness, or a Vatti postal card. This 
convinces me that we must talk 
business when business is at 
hand. Of course, it is only a rule 
to go by, not an iron-bound one, 
either. 

It is obvious that the manufac- 
turer or the advertiser should 
have his salesmen report the cus- 
tomer’s-likes and dislikes. Ascer- 
tain if he would prefer the postal 
card or a long letter. Such data 
would reduce the stationery bill 
and bring more business. 





Lutheran Churches Will 
. Advertise 


To give wide publicity to the quadri- 
centennial of Lutheran churches next 
year, the central committee is advocating 
special newspaper advertising on the 
part of local churches or groups of 
churches. Designs, showing the front 
and back of a commemorative medal, 
have been prepared and churches are 
asked to pay for space for their repro- 
duction each Saturday at the head of 
the Lutheran church announcements. 
| No suggestion is made that the news- 
| papers donate the space. 

“These cuts should be used at the 
| top of the Lutheran church notices, as 
| paid advertisements,” read the announce- 
| ment. “Underneath should be the di- 
| rectory of location and services, in uni- 
| form size, of all the Lutheran churches 
| 


| in the community. The cost of this year 

| of advertising should be borne by the 
local centennial 

| group of laymen.” 


committee, or by a 








| To Advertise Snap Fastener 


The Autoyre Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is preparing to advertise a new 
snap fastener over the signature of the 
A. L. Clark Company, New York, the 
sole distributor. omen’s and trade 
| publications will be used. 


A, J. Meister With Ellner 
Company 


A. J. Meister, of the advertising staff 
of the New York Evening Journal, has 
become associated with the Jos. Ellner 
Company, New York. 
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New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building. 
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Less Costly than It Looks 


Y ig? O MAINTAIN established standards of 
. a quality in booklets and announcements 
without imposing too heavy a tax on the print- 
ing appropriation is a problem the solution of 
which many an advertiser has found in 


Roperoft - 
r Antique 


White or India — WHove or Laid 








@ This is an unusually attractive sheet, having 
many of the characteristics of genuine hand-made 
papers. The color is clear; the finish delightful 
both to the touch and to the sight. The bulking 
qualities impart a suggestion of luxury and add 
impressiveness to the text. Line cuts and deco- 
rations show to remarkable advantage on the 
Roycroft surface. The water-mark contributes to 
the advertising efficiency of this crafty stock. 


The Holiday Issue of our House-Organ, “Paragrat? 
in colors and attractively illustrated, 
is printed on Roycroft Antique. We should be pleased 


to send you a copy, both as a sample of this stock and 
as an exponent of the Whitaker Service. 


The Wibitaker Paper Company 
Cincinnati, @bio 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


Bay State Division + + + Poston 
Smith, Dixon Bivision Ld e Baltimore - 
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Courtesy Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. From their Infants’ Wear Caipque. 


—after.all’s said, men and women 
are just children grown-ups. 





The man or woman complete responds 
in harmony to the beautiful in color—to 
the birds and flowers—and to admire and 
appreciate reality is a commendable trait 
of human nature. 


The strong ad. is that which combines 
in om sa measure the elements of human 


appea 





‘The automobile ad. may be made to 
create an almost irresistible desire to own a 
car, if its setting, by artist touch and color- 
tg; is made’so real as to make one feelthe 
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(@iprue. Photo Offset Process, Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago 


glow and warmth of sunshine, experience 
the thrill of a spin over country roads, and 
almost involuntarily fill up the lungs with 
pure country air that seems to float out 
from the picture. 


Merchant princes and masters of industry 
have built businesses that rank great because 
they know the value in human appeal of 
visualizing their wares and products. 


No matter what your business may be, 
its true representation in color, texture 
and mechanical detail may be realized by 
the @ Photo Offset Process. 


Magill-Weinsheimer Company 
Leaders in Direct Advertising by the Photo Offset Process 


-vav soe se MChicago. .. 
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**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of @ service’* 


Instead of one manu- 
facturer’s spasmodic 
development of his 
product, MAZDA Ser- 
vice substitutes a sys- 
tematic, all-inclusive 
study of incandescent 
electric lamps for sev- 
eral manufacturers. 








The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp manufac- 
turers. Its is to collect and 
select scientific and practical informa- 
tion concerning and develop- 
ments in the art of escent lam 
manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled 
to receive this Service. MAZDA Ser- 
vice is centered in the Research Labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, ‘ 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of 
DA Service. It is thus an assur- 
ance of quality. This trademark is the 
ee lad of the General Electric 
pany. 





OF THE GENERAL 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Gert. COMPANY 
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The Small Local Manufacturer 
as-a Factor in Competition 


Peanut-Butter 


Maker of Washington 


Extends Business, in Several 


Directions 


DRIVATE brands, chain-stores 

and price competition afford 
marketing influences that go, as- 
suredly, to the very heart of the 
selling problems of the manufac- 
turers Of trade-marked and na- 
tionally advertised goods. More 
and more is the advertiser who 
seeks to discover what is behind 
these forces bumping up against 
the small, independent, local man- 
ufacturer as a fact or factor to 
be reckoned with. 

By local manufacturer, as the 
term is used in this connection, is 
meant the producer who has, or 
had originally, an exclusively lo- 
cal‘ trade in a commodity of na- 
tional consumption. Such local 
manufacturers. constitute no new 
element in the manufacturing and 
merchandising situation, but lat- 
ter-day changes in distributive 
methods: have enabled them, in 
many instances, to make their big 
competitors sit up and take no- 
tice. The chain-stores and the 
mania for private branding have 
given these lesser manufacturers 
their opportunity and the manner 
in which they are seizing it is 
worthy of notice. 

In this connection the situation 
in the: peanut-butter market is 
particularly illuminating and char- 
acteristic of the conditions that 
prevail or may before long pre- 
vail in many fields—not restricted, 
either, to food products. Not 
only is the peanut-butter situation 
representative of a trade trend, 
but it especially invites attention 
just now because of the drive that 
is being made to sell the public 
on peanut butter as one solution 
for the high cost of living. And 
it must be admitted that with pea- 
nut butter selling as low as ten 
cents a pound as compared with 
dairy butter at 40 to 55 cents per 
pound, such a campaign does not 
lack for arguments, 

To advertisers in general, how- 
ever, the interest of the peanut- 
butter situation lies 


in the fact 
81 


that here we have a food specialty 
in the production and marketing 
of which a number of small man- 
ufacturers. are steadily forging 
ahead -in the face of the national 
publicity of several of the clever- 
est and most liberal advertisers in 
the country. Concerns such as 
Heinz and Beech-Nut, with all the 
prestige of their general advertis- 
ing, with all the force of their 
selling organizations and with all 
the leverage of a varied line to 
offer to the merchant have been 
unable to “edge out” the little 
fellows. On the contrary, the 
small manufacturers are not only 
profiting by the peanut-butter 
preachments of the big fellows, 
but some of them are, by cater- 
ing to private-branders, so ex- 
panding their operations that the 
competition they furnish may be 
a more serious thing in the fu- 
ture than it has ever been in the 
past. 


WASHINGTON COMPANY'S BIG 
CHAIN-STORE SALES 


Local peanut-butter manufac- 
tories are in operation in a num- 
ber of cities—Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, etc—but, for va- 
rious reasons, choice might fall 
on the Vegetarian Food & Nut 
Company, of Washington, D. C., 
as a type of this sort of enter- 
prise. Not only was the Wash- 
ington concern which began busi- 
ness twelve years or more ago, 
one of the first commercial pro- 
ducers of peanut butter after Dr. 
Kellogg introduced the delicacy 
at Battle Creek, but it has con- 
sistently advertised within its 
means from the outset. Indeed, 
in a recent conversation with a 
representative of Printers’ INK, 

Coleman, president and 
manager, claimed that his con- 
cern was among the first in the 
country to undertake a campaign 
of education to convert the public 
to the wholesome and nutritious 
qualities of peanut butter, and 
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asserted that more than $35,000 
had gone for such advertising be- 
fore’ the undertaking returned a 
cent of profit. 

After passing through a reor- 
ganization some half-dozen years 
ago, the company began to make 
money, and gradually grabbed the 
lion’s share of the peanut-butter 
business in Washington. This 
was accomplished not so much 
because of the use of street-car 
cards and other local advertising 
as by the blunt weapon of price 
competition. The ultimate con- 
sumer was given a larger jar of 
the, butter than he could get for 
the same money from an outside 
factory and the retail merchant 
was allowed a more liberal dis- 
count than was accorded by the 
firms that backed their goods 
with general advertising. All the 
while, lest price competition alone 
arouse suspicion, the advertising 
slogan was “Quantity and Qual- 
ity.” 

Here enter the chain-store and 
the private brand, individually in 
some instances, but more often in 
conjunction, and, behold, we have 
the influence that has widened the 
horizon for this small producer. 
The Vegetarian company had 
been packing its product under 
the brands, “Dr. Schindler’s Pea- 
nut Oil Butter” and “Capitol Pea- 
nut Butter,” but there was no 
aversion to private branding if 
the customer wanted it. As the 
possibilities of the situation un- 
folded, this class of business was 
sought through brokers or manu- 
facturers’ agents, and such has 
been the demand that Mr. Cole- 
man states to Printers’ INK that 
his concern will this year do a 
business more than 50 per cent 
in excess of last year’s turnover. 

It is stated that the average or- 
der for privately branded peanut 
butter runs about $150, and this 
volume of business seems to be 
accounted to justify the manufac- 
turer to do the special labeling. 
The figure mentioned was, for ex- 
ample, cited as the size of the 
average order from the Kroeger- 
Amos-James Grocery Company, 
of St. Louis, for which the Vege- 
tarian company packs under the 
brand “Just. Right.” By way of 


proving that in the peanut-butter 
trade there is such a thing as 

“carrying coals to Newcastle,” 
Mr. Coleman exhibited an order, 
such as he claims to receive regu- 
larly, for a large consignment of 
his product for use at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

To go deeper, however, into the 
private-branding angle it would 
seem that the most interesting 
phase of the Washington com- 
pany’s proposition is found in its 
attitude to the trade in its local 
territory—its logical territory, we 
might say. This is significant in 
that here we have a situation 
where the concern is doing pri- 
vate branding for the Sanitary 
Grocery Company (operating a 
chain of eighty-odd grocery stores 
in the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland), and is at 
the same time endeavoring to sell 
in this same territory the jobbers 
and the small independent retail- 
ers who, after the fashion of all 
such tradesmen, are antagonistic 
to the chain-stores. This situa- 
tion is rendered all the more in- 
teresting because Mr. Coleman 
was, before he made his present 
connection, a retail grocery mer- 
chant, and, presumably, therefore, 
ought to knew the attitude of the 
trade, from the inside, on private 
branding and special discounts to 
the chains. 


NOT MUCH TROUBLE WITH SMALL 
DEALERS 


Asked, on behalf of Printers’ 
InK how he placated the small 
retailer with respect to this pref- 
erential treatment of the chain 
in his territory, he said: “We 
have had very little difficulty on 
that score. We tell the small 
merchant that it is simply a ques- 
tion of the size of purchase, and 
that if he will purchase a suffi- 
cient quantity of the goods he can 
have just as favorable terms as 
the biggest jobber or the largest 
chain. Furthermore, while I do 
not believe in overstocking a cus- 
tomer, I encourage the small mer- 
chant who would like to get the 
best discount by assuring him that 
if the goods move so slowly that 
stock on his shelves becomes un- 
salable we will exchange it. Our 
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Reduction in Cost 
of Advertising 
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The decreasing cost of adver- 
tising space in newspapers is 
one of the most remarkable 
developments of modern busi- 
ness methods. 
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An article in ‘Printers’ Ink” of 
November 30 shows that the aver- 
age decrease of advertising costs 
for American newspapers is 18%. 


The New Work Times 


with an average net paid daily and 
Sunday circulation of 340,904,. 


now sells advertising space 


52% Cheaper Than in 1906 


Rate Per Rate ~~ Agate Line Per 
Year Circulation Agate Line 0,000 Circulation 


1906... 131,140 40c....$.0305 
1916... 340,904 50c.... $.0147 
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Boston Herald-Traveler 
now over 200,000 net paid 


By steady and substantial growth the 
BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER circula- 
tion has reached and passed the 200,000 mark. 


The net paid circulation average for Octo- 
ber was 201,710, a gain of 23,679 over 
October, 1915. 


The consistency of the growth of. the HERALD- 
‘TRAVELER is shown by the figures given in the 
sworn reports to the Postoflice Department as re- 


quired by law. These are as follows: 


All-day Circulation 
April i, 1914 (average for 6 mos.) 152,031 
Oct. i, 1914 (average for 6 mos.) 160,215 
April 1, 1915 (average for 6 mos.) 164,808 
Oct. - l, 1915 (average for 6 mos.) 170,093 
April 1, 1916 (average for 6 mos.) 179,468 
Oct. 1, 1916 (average for 6 mos.) 192,321 


This growth is proof of the demand among Boston 
and New England readers for newspapers of. the 


high standard of the HERALD and TRAVELER. 


This 200,000 Buys Like a Million 
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peanut butter does not deteriorate 
with age, but it sometimes hap- 
pens that when a retailer has 
loaded up heavily, stock on his 
shelves’ will become unsightly 
through discoloration of labels, 
etc. Under such circumstances 
we unhesitatingly take in the old 
goods in exchange for new.” 

Under the sales system of the 
company it works out that the re- 
tailer who orders in small quan- 
tities is allowed a margin of 
33 1-3 per cent; the small jobber 
or the large retailer who orders 
in considerable quantity, gets 
33 1-3 and 10; the chain-store 
systems and the jobbers who take 
a sufficient quantity to justify it 
get the best quantity discount, 
namely, 33 1-3, 10 and 10. Evi- 
dently, the Vegetarian company 
feels the need of a “family” of 
products that seems to be experi- 
enced by so many concerns, large 
and small, that are distributing 
food products under modern mar- 
keting conditions. Already the 
Washington concern is branching 
out with “White House Salted 
Peanuts” in package form and 
with a sugar syrup. 


BUILDS TRADE ON NEW USES 


The record of the company in 
the introduction ‘of its peanut but- 
ter seems to go to prove that a 
small concern may score by ad- 
vertising moves that might possi- 
bly have been used with profit by 
its big rivals. For example, Pres- 
ident Coleman says that his con- 
cern has given publicity to peanut- 
butter recipes as a means of stim- 
ulating peanut-butter consump- 
tion. Through dealers and direct 
by mail there have been circu- 
lated more than a million copies 
of a folder, “Formulas for Using 
Peanut Butter,” which contains 
twenty recipes for peanut-butter 
macaroons, soups, salad dressing, 
croquettes, ‘etc. The standard la- 


bel for éach container for the but- 
ter also carries three or four se- 


lected; recipes. One such label, 
for instance, gives space to direc- 
tions for making peanut-butter 
sandwiches, peanut-butter candy, 
peanut-butter omelet and peanut- 
butter igriddle cakes. 

An innovation to the credit of 


S itis D 


the compa 8 the aang 
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is a Seventh Day 

has recruited customers - largely 
among members of his own de- 
nomination. To date he has sold 
direct in this manner an aggre- 
gate of more than 135,000 pounds 
of the packaged peanut butter. 


Timken Companies Have Two 
Advertising Departments 


The advertising work of the Timken 
Companies will in the future be handled 
through two separate advertising depart- 
ments. Frank N. Sim will retain the 
advertising management of the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. W.H. Taylor has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, with 
headquarters at Canton, Ohio. 

r. Taylor was formerly with . the 
Campbell- Ewald Advertising Agency of 
Detroit. 


Haggerty Acquires an Interest 


W. B. Haggerty, who for seven years 
has represented the Starchroom Laundry 
Journal and Gas Engine Magazine in the 
Eastern territory, has acquired stock in 
thése publications and has been elected 
vice-president of both publishing com- 
panies. Both papers are- published at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Haggerty will continue 
to have charge of the Eastern office. 


Opens Advertising Office: in 
Syracuse 


Wallace M. Williams has opened a 
general advertising office in Syracuse, 
N. Y. For the past year he has been a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Willys-Overland Company at To- 
ledo, and previous to that was advertis- 
ing manager of the Franklin Automobile 
Company, Syracuse. 


Travers Appointed to Nash 
Motors 


Ellis J. Travers, of Chicago, formerly 
Western representative of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Nash Motors 
Company, of Kenosha, Wis., maker of 
Jeffery automobiles. He succeeds M. H. 
Needham, who resigned on December 1. 


H. T. Benham has pe as adver- 


tising manager for E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Inc., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
Ind., to enter another field. He -has 
been succeeded by T. A. Carroll. 

















Advertising Space Costs Less Per 
Unit Than Ten Years Ago 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Inquiry Indicates That Even After Recent Rate Increases 
Are Figured In, Prices Are Some Sixteen Per Cent Below Old Line 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HAT was true of the news- 

paper list interrogated by 
Printers’ INK seems also to be 
true of the other classes of me- 
diums-—the majority in each class 
are selling their white space at a 
figure less than that of ten years 
ago. The average reduction for 
the whole number, 283 mediums 
reporting satisfactory data, was 16 
per cent. Because of the tre- 
mendous rise in the “cost of liv- 
ing,” which, according to Brad- 
street’s price index, has amounted 
to 41 per cent in the decade, this 
Average reduction of 16 per cent 
in the cost of advertising space 
is really, when compared with 
this general, present price level, 
a decline of 29 per cent. The 
part played by the newspapers in 
this was told in the first article. 

When we come to the magazine 
list we find wide variations in 
unit price between 1906 and 1916. 
In this list all the magazines— 
general, women’s, small-town and 
class—have been grouped, a to- 
tal of 45 mediums, with 31, or 
over two-thirds, showing decreases 
in the price per line per thousand 
of circulation, 8 showing increases 
and 6 unchanged. 

Unlike the newspapers, the mag-. 
azines, or, at any rate, the maga- 
zines of large circulations, are 
more observant of a_ standard 
rate—generally half a cent per line 
per 1,000—and consequently at 
any given period their rate will 
be found virtually unchanged. But 
there are exceptions. American 
Magazine shows a decreased cost 
of space to the advertiser of 45 per 
cent, and this even after its an- 
nounced increase in rate. Popular 
Mechanics stands at 35 per cent. 
With other circulations, World’s 
Work reports figures showing a 
decrease of 43 per cent; Independ- 


ent, 65 per cent; Harper's Month- ie 


. 


ly, 25 per cent; Atlantic Monthly, 
41 per cent; Bookman, 33 per 
cent; Harper’s Bazar, 35 per cent; 
Life, 47 per cent; Motor Life, 57 
per cent, and Vanity Fair, 36 per 
cent. Some of these decreases are 
for periods of less than ten years. 

“On the question of cost of pro- 
duction,” says A. S. Moore, sec- 
retary and advertising director of 
the McClure Publications, “up to 
this year paper prices have not 
increased over this period, but pa- 
per quality has been improved by 
the paper companies. Publishers 
have increased the cost of produc- 
tion more through the printing of 
color work, rotogravure, offset 
and processes of this kind. 

“Tt has been my experience that 
the quality of the. printing has 
been improved. I can remember 
back in the days when, having 
gotten the magazine to press, our 
problem was finished, and the 
printer kept his presses going 
night and day without changes of 
electrotypes, no matter what de- 
fects there might be. To-day 
the electrotyping bill for our 
products still staggers me, but I 
find the last copies coming from 
the pressroom equal in quality and 
appearance to the first. This is 
very different from the situation 
that was more or less constant in 
many publishing houses.” 

Mr. Le Baron, of Collier’s, 
says: 

“In the period from 1906 to 
1915 the cost of production was 
about the same. There were no 
remarkable increases in the ma- 
terials which enter into the manu- 
facturing of a publication until 
1916. Of course, from now on 
there will be an entirely different 
story, for, as you know, many of 
our materials have increased in 
cost at an appalling rate.” é 

W. J. Neal, of World’s Work, 
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“The Fastest Growing Newspaper in New York” 


OVER HALF MILLION 


lines of advertising 


GAINED 


THE EVENING MAIL 


in the past six months. 


514,654 Lines 


That is a greater gain than was made by 
any other New York Evening Newspaper 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES: 


(Gained in. advertising, in columns, from June | to Nov. 30) 


1,762 |Fourth paper 802 

Second paper 1,714| Fifth  “ 747 

Third “ 1,413|Sixth “ 513 
Seventh paper 272 


THERE IS A REASON. 


The Evening Mail has a greater purchasing power, per 
copy, than any other New York evening paper of the same 
or greater circulation. 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


ANNA 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 
As made to Post Office Department since October 1, 1912 


October |, 1912 


24,375 
25,498 
28,751 
29,523 
31,609 
33,197 
36,232 


April 1, 1913 - 
October 1, 1913 - 
April 1, 1914 
October 1, 1914 - 
April 1, 1915 - 
October 1 1915 - 
April 1, 1916 - 40,948 

OCTOBER 1, 1916 - 44,102 

Nearly 100 per cent. gain in net paid circulation in 4 years 


No contests—No premiums—No forced methods 
Just the best paper—that’s all 


' ' 1 1 1 1 1 ' 





COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 
AS PUBLISHED BY FORT WORTH PAPERS: 


April 1, 1916 October 1, 1916 


Star-Telegram . . . 40,948 44,102 


Next Paper .... 35,312 33,463 


Star-Telegram Excess 5,636 10,639 


During the six months the Star-Telegram GAINED rey while the 
Next paper LOST 





The Star-Telegram excess over the next paper is now 
nearly 100% greater than it was six months ago 
Over 214 times more net paid circulation 
Over 10,000 more net paid daily circulation 
Practically 20,000 more net paid Sunday circulation 
than any other Fort Worth paper 





‘‘In Fort Worth It’s the Star-Telegram’’ 
OVER 40,000 DAILY—OVER 45,000 SUNDAY 





First paper in Texas, with one exception, as per Govern- 
ment statements October’ 1, 1916 


Member A. B. C. Amon G. Carter, V.-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
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reports an increase in cost of 25 
per cent in labor, 10 per cent in 
binding materials, 40 per cent in 
ink and 58 per cent in paper. La- 
bor costs began to rise in 1912 
and ink in 1914» but the others 
during the past year. 

Mr. Neal, who was chairman 
of the Quoin Club’s committee 
appointed to look into the paper 
situation, continues: 

“T think you can assume that the 
case of the World’s Work is fair- 
ly typical of all magazines, be- 
cause our printing and purchasing 
are handled in our own press and 
in a fairly efficient manner. I 
believe magazines showing a 
marked variation from these in- 
creases do so because of contracts 


which shifted the losses to some-. 


one else and which were not typ- 
ical or permanent.” 


9.9) 


“HARPER’S” COSTS 


Mr. Latour, of Harper & Bro., 
estimates the increase in cost of 
production over 1906 at from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

“We are basing our figures,” 


he says, “on the cost of labor 
and material before the very re- 
cent increases in the cost of paper, 
ink, etc. and, as you probably 
know, within the last few months 
the cost of paper, ink, etc., has 
increased from 50 to 80 per cent.” 

“In 1911,” says Mr. Nye, of 
Today’s Magazine, “we were pub- 
lishing Today's Magazine semi- 
monthly. The average cost per 
issue was about one-fifth what the 
present cost per issue totals. The 
exact percentage of increase: is 
366 per cent. 

“Of course, the edition in 1911 
was about half what it is to-day, 
and the size of the book was small- 
er. We were running a 400-line 
hook at that time. On the other 
hand, there were quite substan- 
tially more pages in the book. The 
increased cost per copy is 144 

per cent in five years, and the 

increased cost per unit of space 

37 per cent.” 

Practically all publishers give 
evidence along the same lines. Un- 
til the recent extraordinary rise 
ii the price of paper, the leading 
publishers were able, by more effi- 
cent management and the buy- 


ing of better presses, etc., to keep 
well ahead of their costs. They 
have been able and apparently 
contented to sell space at 20, 40 
and even 60 per cent bélow the 
commodity price level until within 
a month or two. And even now 
they are divided in mind as’ to 
whether to raise the advertising 
or the subscription rate, or per- 
haps prune the circulation. 

On this general subject of cir- 
culation there is more to be said 
than is covered by the term qual- 
ity. They are touched upon in an 
interesting way by several pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 

“The increases in circulation 
since 1906,” says Mr. Maxwell, 
of the American Magazine, “have 
meant more duplication, but it is 
difficult to see how any big ad- 
vertiser- who relies on repetition, 
‘keeping everlastingly at it,’ can 
object to the very thing he at- 
tempts to procure by using many 
different publications and sticking 
to steady schedules.” 

Mr. Nye also opens up some 
interesting angles: 

“We feel,” he says, “that the 
value of circulation in general has 
increased very substantially, due to 
the better and better methods of 
circulation-getting that are being 
used. The high cost of paper 
will mean further development 
along this line. The circulation 
methods which do not net a sub- 
stantial sum will have to be aban- 
doned by most publications. 

“We believe that the great mis- 
take that the majority of adver- 
tisers make when they criticize 
the increased cést of magazine ad- 
vertising is in not allowing for 
the expansion in the number of 
magazine-readers which has been 
going on year after year. 

“In 1890 there were only about 
a quarter of a million magazine- 
reading families in the country. 
In 1900 this had increased to 
about two million. In 1905 there 
were about five million. With the 
advent of the five-cent magazine 
came the most tremendous broad- 
ening out of the magazine- -reading 
public that there has ever been, 
until to-day the number is in the 
neighborhood of twelve million 
families. The size of the maga- 
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zine-reading public, on the other 
hand, has remained stationary in 
the minds of a great many ad- 
vertisers, and is still fixed at five 
million. They criticize magazine 
circulations for pyramiding, for 
its costing more for a magazine 
campaign than it used to. Maga- 
zine circulations have been pyra- 
miding, it is true, but the base of 
the pyramid has. been increasing 
correspondingly.” 


FARM PAPERS, TOO 


Regarding the farm papers, the 
same generalization holds true as 
of the magazine field; namely, 
that many of the journals of large 
circulation advance their rates 
periodically to keep even pace with 
the progress of their circulation. 
But the majority apparently do 
not. The thirty-four farm papers 
reporting included twenty-two 
which showed decreases in cost of 
space, four which showed in- 
creased and eight which showed 
no change. The average was 14 
per cent decrease. 

The number of farm papers of 
large circulation which are sell- 
ing their space cheaper, net, than 
ten years ago includes several rep- 
resentative papers. Farm, Stock 
and Home reports 43 per cent 
decrease in price per line per 
1,000; American Farming, 25 per 
cent; Orange Judd Farmer, 28 
per cent, and Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer, 18 per cent. Practical 
Farmer has a 33 per cent decrease 
to its credit; Jowa Farmer, 50 per 
cent; Orange Judd American Ag- 
riculturist, 50 per cent; Southern 
Planter, 38 per .cent; Rural Life, 
58 per cent; Farm and Dairy, 50 
per cent, and California Cultiva- 
tor, 39 per cent. 

On the question of an increase 
in the quality or value of the cir- 
culation there is unanimity among 
the publishers. 

“The purchasing power of the 
farmer has so increased,” says the 
Farmers’ Guide, “that it is hardly 
to be compared with ten years ago. 

“The purchasing power of each 
one of our farm-owners has more 
than doubled in ten years, not 
only in the increase in the value 
of the crops produced, but through 
the steady increase in the value 


of his land,” writes the Southern 
Agriculturist. 

On the subject of production, 
The Farm Journal states that its 
costs have increased “very mate- 
rially.” Farm and Fireside sets 
its figure at 25 per cent. The 
Progressive Farmer estimates it 
at 50 per cent “pro rata of busi- 
ness done.” The increased cost 
in the case of the Orange Judd 
publications is put at 50 per cent. 
The Farmers’ Guide says that the 
cost has advanced more than 50 
per cent per 1,000 circulation “and 
with the coming of the increased 
price of paper it will be advanced 
another 30 or 40 per cent.” Kim- 
ball’s Dairy Farmer calls it 40 
per cent. 

The business papers closely 
follow the other classes of me- 
diums in showing a decrease in 
the cost of space per line per 
1,000. The increases in the cost of 
space are more numerous and 
greater proportionately than in any 
other class of mediums, and they 
are recorded by some of the 
strongest papers. But that is not 
true of all.. Other of the strong 
papers show marked decreases. 
Furniture Manufacturer and 
Artisan, for example, shows fig- 
ures indicating a decrease in space- 
cost of 13 per cent; Power, 53 
per cent; American Machinist, 25 
per cent; Practical Engineer, 33 
per cent; Southern Engineer, 59 
per cent; Boiler Maker, 29 per 
cent; Women’s Wear, 67 per cent; 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 
25 per cent; Interstate Grocer, 33 
per cent, and American Hatter, 20 
per cent. 

The situation in the field of the 
business papers is very well sum- 
marized, for all papers in a cir- 
cular letter just sent out by Mr. 
Britton of the American Ma- 
chinist announcing an increase of 
advertising rate, from which these 
paragraphs are taken: 

“Do you realize. that, in twenty 
years, the American Machinist's 
advertising rates have not been 
changed? 

“At that time every advertiser 
furnished his own advertising 
copy, and it was the exception, 
rather than the rule, for a con- 
cern to change its copy. Now we 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence. 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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Trade Follows the Flag 


The telephone book is the flag of the telephone—it goes where the 
telephone goes. To those who seek new fields of business the 
telephone book means trade. 


The NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY is 
used by all the people—it goes everywhere—it covers the metro- 
politan area thoroughly. 


Telephones mean power to buy, intelligence and development. 
The telephone book offers you an opportunity to take advantage 
of the trails blazed by the telephone. 


For space in the next issue, which goes to press January 23, 1917, 
telephone, call or write— 


New York Telephone Company 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


Directory Adver- 15 Dey Street 
tising Department New York City 

















This B & B Dis <a | Is Making Good 


for The Wirt Co. 


This advertiser was confronted with the problem of displaying 
its lighted: electric lamps in broad daylight, as well as at night, 
and of showing, at the same time, the five changes of light 
possible with the “Dim-a-Lite.” 

B & B service solved the problem. The cardboard display pictured 


here is the result. 

The B & B Sign Co. 
specializes in difficult 
problems of display; 
maintains a Service De- 
partment whose bisiness 
it is to design the T- 
ticular Display or Gign 
best suited to your needs. 
Complete facilities enable 
us to produce the whole 
job under one roof; our 
supervision of every step 
of manufacture guaran- 
tees B & B_ quality 
throughout. 





Send us your problems. 
Let us offer suggestions 
or sketches. You incur 
no obligation. 


B & B SIGN CO., Inc. 
341 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE 
Tel. 5942 Vanderbilt 
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employ a Make-It-Pay Depart- 
ment of nineteen men to plan and 
write attractive, interesting, in- 
formative copy, without extra 
cost, for our advertisers in order 
to increase the value of the ad- 
vertising both to the advertiser 
and to the reader. 

“Consider for a minute just a 
few of the increased expenses in 
the mechanical end of our business: 

“Wages in our composing-room 
have been increased in ten year: 
70 per cent. 

“Wages in our press-room have 
been increased 65 per cent. 

“The cost of ink has increased 
70 per cent. 

“The cost of paper is, well— 
three weeks ago we were obliged 
to sign a contract for the 1917 
supply of paper for our publica- 
tions which will cost us $140,800 
more than our supply for 1916.” 


TRYING TO MEET IT 


The rate of increase differs 
with different mediums, but prac- 
tically all have suffered. Some 
have tried to meet it by raising 
subscription, others by raising ad- 
vertising rates, where, as in the 
case of the business journal just 
cited, there has been an elaborate 
service to the advertiser, the ad- 
vertiser has generally been asked 
to share the cost. 

There has been as thorough a 
weeding out of “dead-wood” cir- 
culation in the trade and _ tech- 
nical as in any other field. In- 
tensive buying-power circulation 
seems to be what the advertiser 
wants, and most papers try to give 
it to him. This, with the in- 
creased service, appears to guar- 
antee a higher quality of circula- 
tion than during the previous 
decade. ‘ 

Of the four street-car advertis- 
ing companies giving adequate 
data, three showed decreases in 
cost per 1,000 of circulation of 13, 
25 and 43 per cent, respectively. 

The poster interests are giving 
25 per cent more space per unit 
than ten years ago and charging 
25 ‘per cent more for it. Greatly 
enlarged “circulation” is claimed 
on account of the growth of popu- 
lation and its greater mobility in 
these days. Twenty to 25 per cent 





KEKKKKEKEKL 
Ideas 


A real idea in 
printed advertising 
is good only when 
well applied to a 
sales problem. 

There are many 
good ideas in 
printed advertising 
yet to appear. 

Your co-operation 
is all that we ask. 


Arrow PRESS,inc 
«‘ Salesmanship in Print’’ 


320 W. 39th Street, New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


bbekke bk bebe 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 





is not a magazine for the people 
who do not care. — 


It is not a magazine for half-way 
folks—for those who are tied to 
the hitching post. 


It has a mighty serious mission— 


health. Your health—his health 
—her health—my health. 


It will carry your advertising 
message only to people who care. 
New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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| eloquent. 


Service 


We consider that | 
real printing ser- | 
vice to advertisers | 


means getting | make up the list of mediums un- 


| der. scrutiny. 


proofs and deliver- 


| 


ies when they are | 


| have gone up, as advertisers. and 


‘wanted and as they 
are wanted. 
Our service is 
pleasing other ad- 
vertisers. 


Arrow PRess,inc 
Day and Night Service 


320 W. 39th Street, New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


LEEEEEEELES | 
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is suggested as a modest estimate. 
When it comes to cost of pro- 
duction, the poster people wax, 


“In 1906,” says Barney Link of 
the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion, “our boards cost us 40 cents 
a foot to build. To-day they cost 
$2.50 a foot. And rentals have 
gone up 1,000 per cent.” 

These. several classifications 


The figures they 
present very clearly indicate that 
while the cost of advertising may 


agents say, and as most other 
costs have done, it certainly is not 


| due to a general increase in the 


| cost of space. 


The explanation 


|, must be sought elsewhere, either 
| in a possible decrease in the qual- 


ity of circulation, or in a relative 
decrease in the quality of copy. 
The flood of circulation has 
brought duplication.¢ On _ the 


| other hand, the flood of advertis- 
| ing has possibly tended to lessen 
| the attention-value of each ad. 


Unlike Any Other 


| lished by this inquiry. The average 
| struck may not. cover the whole 


Advertising Service 


Three important Exclusive 
features: 


Agency Customers List 
Month of Contract 
Advance Information 


course, in the 


of National 


Advertising 
The Acme of Accuracy 


10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 
Publication Office 
Miners Bank Bldg., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Ask for the whole story a 


| take. 
Supremacy Throughout, of | that a large number of mediums 
| have for a long time been skating 
| on thin ice financially. 
|. Directory 


Standard Register | 


| year, which produced a falling off 


Both questions are of the sort 


| regarding which “much may be 


said on both sides.” 
But, at any rate, we have one 
dimension reasonably well estab- 


field, but it is more than likely it 
will. Does it follow that space 
is too cheap? If we are to dis- 
cuss that, we would have to take 
into consideration the subscription 
price and its relation to the price 
of advertising space. And that is 
too complicated a matter to under- 
However, it is notorious 


As Ayer’s 
shows, there was a 
heavier mortality than usual last 


| of 315 in the total number of pub- 


lications. In the light of what we 
learn from the reports, it is not 
astonishing. 

It is not pretended that the fig- 


| ures reported to Printers’ INK 
| are absolutely free from error. 
| They are not audited figures. The 


| 


| 


| word of the publishers has neces- 


sarily been taken. Some of these 
could be carefully checked as to 
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Surface Car Advertising 


in New York City shows a big circulation 
gain in 1916 over 1911 but— 


No Increase In Cost 


1916 figures, compiled by the Public 
Service Commission, on number of 
passengers carried by the surface cars 
in boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Richmond and Westchester— 


730,013,461 


Number of passengers reported by the 
Public Service Commission as being 
carried on same lines in 1911— 


624,000,000 


Circulation Gain in Five Years— 
106,013,461 


As there has been no raise in rate during the period of this 
wonderful gain in circulation, the cost of reaching each thousand of 
circulation is lower now than it has ever been. A continuation of 
present low rate will be guaranteed by long time contracts made now. , 


In Addition 


each unit of circulation has far greater purchasing power than it had 
five years ago, as top-notch wages are being paid in all industries, 














In making up your lists it is well to 
remember that the New York City Sur- 
face Cars have the largest daily circus 
lation of any single medium in the 
country. 


NEW YORK CITY CAR ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Jess—E WINEBURGH, President 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Study the Cards—We have a Standard 
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Why the Nordhem Organization ie 


for You, Mr. Advertiser ? lati 


howi1 

iheless 

mediu: 

ry 

. F yet di 

Because we can give you the kind of service, isk 
BEFORE your order is taken, that will help not re 
you to use posters with best results in your highly 


individual case—— SURP 


ae The 
Because the Nordhem Organization is composed lara 
of men who are not only sellers of Poster was ui 
Advertising, but who know all advertising ion as 
mediums and know how to use them— NES 
seen W! 
cas The re 
Because Nordhem men are merchandising ex- deaea 
perts with long and successful records behind proved 
them as users of advertising— 7 = 
, ; , The 
Because they will only be interested in taking heaal 
your order for Poster Advertising when they The 
are sure you can use it to advantage— practice 
were c 
: 1916, th 
And because you can always count on gettin be van 
this straightforward investigation and counse not a 
from Nordhem men BEFORE you decide to instance 
bets 906 we 
ere ent mir 
‘ riving ; 
—These are the reasons why YOU should creaie 
lace your Poster Advertising through the cases, 
Raila Organization. ‘a ‘a : 
the gro 
with the 
zine of 
‘ lation, 
great;:<3 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company | =. 
be so, o 
PROGRESSIVE POSTER ADVERTISING = fas 
" wou a 
r cent, an 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh rate $a 
Marbridge Bldg. National Life Bldg. Bessemer Bldg. per cent 
he o 


BRANCHES cur that 


tween ne 

Cleveland Kansas Ci : Buffalo is ‘logic 
Minneapolis ¥ Philadelphia are abne 
that afte 

revert te 
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oth circulations and rates. The 
jigger, more efficient mediums 
iave also kept undisputed records 
for years.. The street railway. cir- 
‘ulation figures are,official figures. 
\ considerable “percentage of the 
howings were adverse. Never- 
theless, they were reported. Many 
mediums reported figures that 
howed ‘important decreases, and 
yet did not want the figures pub- 
lished, apparently in many cases 
not realizing that the figures were 
highly favorable. 


SURPRISED BY HIS OWN FIGURES 


The business manager of one 
large and influential publication 
was unwilling to. offer any opin- 
ion as to the value of Printers’ 
InK’s investigation until he had 
seen what his own figures showed. 
The records were brought to his‘ 
desk and computation at once 
proved a very large decrease in 
the net cost of the advertising 
space to the advertiser! 

The fact is that the field has 
been slow to realize the situation. 

The cash rates in 1906 were 
gross. If these 


practically all 
were compared with flat rates of 
1916, the showing would of course 


be very favorable. But this was 
not the case. In the majority of 
instances the minimum rate of 
1906 was compared with the pres- 
ent minimum or flat rate in ar- 
riving at the percentages of in- 
crease or. decrease. In some 
cases, where both net and gross 
were. compared, the variations 
were inconsiderable. Even when 
the gross of 1906 was compared 
with the net of 1916, in oné maga- 
zine of upwards of 100,000 circu- 
lation, the difference was not 
great, and hardly affected - the 
tendency. This would naturally 
be so, of course, when the reduc- 
tion, figured on the gross in 1906, 
would amount to 30, 40. or 50 per 
cent, and the discounts from card 
rate in 1906 were only 10 or 15 
per cent. 

The objection will naturally oc- 
cur that any comparison made be- 
tween normal and abnormal times 
is logical, that the present times 

, are abnormal and temporary, and 
that after the war everything will 
revert to a lower level. What of 
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it? Space as a whole is a better 
“buy” right now than it was ten 
years ago (other things being 
equal), and other costs are up. 
And, furthermore, it is probably 
true that even after the war ends 
commodity prices will stay up a 
while, at least. 

It was contended by one maga- 
zine publisher whose publication 
keeps closer to the half-a-cént-a- 
line-per-1,000 formula that the fig- 
ures produced by the investiga- 
tion were not significant if they 
purported to show a _ tendency 
over a term of years. He pointed 
out that circulation may be gain- 
ing continuously, but that rates 
are fixed periodically. Thus, to 
compare the beginning of an 
earlier period when rates were 
relatively high with the end of a 
period when they were relatively 
low would, of course, produce 
highly favorable figures. They 
would be significant, but the only 
significance is that, other things 
being equal, space was a “good 
buy” just at that time. 

Admitting the last conclusion, 
it is nevertheless true that the 
publisher was wrong in his other 
contentions. The facts show it. 
In the first place, few of the me- 
diums, even among -the strongest, 
live up to their formula, whether 
it is half-a-cent per line per 1,000, 
or more, or less. It is not only 
positive gains in circulation that 
have produced the favorable fig- 
ures, but the failure of mediums, 
when they did advance their rates, 
to advance them to a figure in 
keeping with the old rate. This 
is proved by the fact that the net 
cost of space to the advertiser is 
lower even after the new rates 
of this fall have gone into effect, 
which is the second point in dis- 
proof of the publisher’s argument. 

The truth is, perhaps, that.com- 
petition among some mediums in 
some classes has prevented them 
from raising their rates to the 
point desired, while with other 
mediums individual conditions, . 
such as, for instance, phenome- 
nally low prices in the past, may 
have rendered it impracticable to 
make too marked an advance in 
card rates at present. 

Therefore, after making all 
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reasonable allowances, we have 
a real tendency of advertising 
space toward a lower cost level 
demonstrated over a period of ten 
years. Whether the tendency will 
continue is an interesting question 
and one that can by no means be 
answered offhand. It is true that 
the high cost of paper, especially, 
but- also of labor, has led to an 
agitation among publishers for a 
readjustment of some kind, and 
that many of them have an- 
nounced advances of rate with 
that high cost as the reason. But 
it is not at all certain that these 
advances can be maintained. 


CAN PUBLISHERS GET IT? 


“Hardly a mail comes in now,” 
an agent told Printers’ INK, “that 
doesn’t bring ten or a dozen an- 
nouncements of a change of rate. 
But that is not the important part 
of it. We expected to hear of 
these changes in rate. The ques- 
tion is, can the publisher get it?” 

prominent magazine pub- 
lisher said that he had carefully 
canvassed. the large advertisers 
and the agencies, and he was ab- 
solutely sure that they would not 
pay an advanced rate based alone 
on higher manufacturing cost. 

“As a certain number of the 
magazines have got to have the 
increase or go out of business, 
you can draw your own conclu- 
sions,” he added. 

This seemed, in fact, to be the 
attitude of most of the space 
buyers among agents and adver- 
tisers. When they were shown 
the first figures secured by Print- 
ERS INK they were surprised. 
Space-buyers, as a rule, are nat- 
urally better informed on rates 
than anybody else, but they have 
little or no occasion for taking 
a broad survey of the field and 
making.comparisons with rates a 


* decade back. To them, as to their 


principals, it is of no consequence 
what rates were then. Other 
times, other circumstances. Their 
business, of course, is to keep 
present rates down to what they 
regard as a legitimate level, and 
make the best “buys” possible. 


Their views as to what is legiti- ' 


mate have generally prevailed, 
because most publishers have to 
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sell in a “buyer’s market.” And 
so any significance that the com- 
parison of rates may have as a 
justification for readjustment is 
discounted by the ‘attitude of the 
agents and their space-buyers. 
They are inclined to resist every 
advance in rates that is based on 
greater cost in production instead 
of on an increase of circulation. 

“If they have been running 
their businesses on too narrow a 
margin, and cannot stand a tem- 
porary squeeze on materials, don’t 
let them come to us for help. Let 
them put their business in shape,” 
was the way one agent expressed 
it. 

Printers’ Ink holds no brief 
for the publishers. It does not 
have to prove that the cost of 
space is either too low or too high. 
And it is far from certain that 
the majority of publishers wil! 
try to raise their advertising rates, 
whether with or without reference 
to increased cost of manufacture. 
The alternatives are touched upon 
in the following discussion of the 
situation by a prominent agent. 

“The high cost of paper, ink, 
labor and the rest is going to do 
for quality of circulation what all 
the discussion! and agitation of the 
last: few years hasn’t been able 
thus far to do,” he said. “The de- 
mand of the advertiser for cir- 
culation has been so great that 
the publisher could not ignore it. 
Most: publishers in the magazine 
field had to respect it, even when 
they were making little or no 
money out of circulation. The 
same was true to a great extent 
in the agricultural field. In the 
newspaper field the price of space 
has been way below normal, as 
a general thing, even when there 
was no striving for circulation. 
It must not be forgotten that me- 
diums of almost all classes have 
made gigantic strides in better- 
ment the past ten years. Both 
editorial and advertising stand- 
ards are higher than they were, 
the range of reading matter pre- 
sented has been immensely wi- 
dened, millions of new readers 
have been added, advertising 
space has been purged of its most 
offensive features, a service to 
advertisers has been develope! 
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Street & Finney, Inc. 


as seen by their clients 





A Word of Appreciation 


from 


Beech-Nut 


“‘The best reason we can advance 
that we believe in the general 
efficiency of Street & Finney, is 
the fact that our account is in 
their hands. : 


““We believe they are very earnest 
in their anxiety and efforts to 
please their clients and bring 
about satisfactory results, and 
will stop at nothing which seems 
worth trying, after having care- 
fully analyzed the situation to 
the best of their ability. 











“Their publicity end is supple- 
mented by real selling effort, not 
theoretical, but practical.” 





BEECH-NUT PACKING Co, 





Secretary 
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ARROW PRESS, INC. 


“Salesmanship in Print” 


<“onmetonaerra - 
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Advertisement Direct-by-Mail Booklets House Organs 
Composition Literature Catalogs Follow-Up Material 


October 30th 
Okt: pees: We 


Advertising Dept., 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
185 Madison Ave., 

New York. 


Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to tell you that 
our campaign of advertising in Printers’ Ink 
is very successful. 


We have had many direct answers from this 
advertising, and through this publicity we now 
have in our plant orders from several well- 
known advertisers and two prominent adver- 
tising agencies. 


Our company being entirely new to your 
readers makes us feel that future results will 
be equally as satisfactory as the few ads that 
have appeared. 


Printers’ Ink certainly does cover the adver- 
tising field. 
Cordially yours, 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 
(Signed) G. P. Farrar. 
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by many, readers are being edu- 
cated into advertising suscepti- 
bility, new methods of illustra- 
tion’ have been introduced and 
cheapened in cost, and color has 
taken its place in the advertising 
pages. All these represent great 
achievement, a tremendous ad- 
vance without any commensurate 
increase in advertising rates. 


AVENUES OPEN TO PUBLISHERS 


“Expensive enough in ordinary 
times, these conditions have been 
suddenly intensified by the in- 
crease in publishing costs. What’s 
to be done? There are only three 
things that I see. Raising the ad- 
vertising rate is one of them. But 
that’s very difficult. I don’t be- 
lieve there will be any general 
rise in rates. The strong mediums 
will try it and succeed. But there 
will be a few magazines and a. lot 
of newspapers that will have to 
drop back to their old rates if 
they attempt it. They will not be 
in a position to enforce their de- 
mand. And they will have to try 
something else. 

“One alternative will be to raise 
the subscription prices. Some 
magazines have already done that 
and a great many. newspapers, 
too. In many cases, this has had 
the effect of reducing the circu- 
lation. The last alternative is to 
take the bull by the horns and 
get rid of the undesired excess 
circulation by direct action. 

“One farm paper of large cir- 
culation has just lopped off 60,000 
circulation and reduced its adver- 
tising rate to compare. Presu- 
mably this was marginal circulation, 
the hardest and most expensive 
to get. The publisher is really 
better off without it, and, if he 
can make the advertisers see it, 
they, too, are better off. I hear 
of a number of papers doing the 
same thing, and I think the prac- 
tice will be very generally fol- 
lowed in the end, because it is the 
obvious and rational solution. 

“Perhaps an increase in sub- 
scription price ought to be in- 
cluded, anyway. Low subscrip- 
tion rates and high circulation 
have gone together. We know 
how many publishers have almost 
given their papers away. It will 








Would you 


like to 
“speed up”’ 
your sales 
in the 
automobile 


field > 


Write for 
Our Sales Plan ! 


AND AUTC DEALER 
Official publication A. A. G. 0. 
J. R. HASTIE, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 
GUuNERAL OFFICES: 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL, 
F. L. HADLEY, Eastern Manager, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York City. 
R. M. SMITH, Detroit Manager, Kresge 
Bldg. 
Applied for A. B. C. Membership 


14,500 Circulation Guaranteed ! 














The MEssaGE 
before the Messenger 


Ir TAKES study, hard 
work and knack to create 
the right message—one 


that is simple, sincere, and 
in good design of thought 
and display. 


SHERLEY HUNTER 
Good Copy 


114 East 13th Street, New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunétion 
with your advertising agent 
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be very hard for them to get back 
to normal circulations and rates, 
but they will have to do it, be- 
cause the price of paper is going 
to stay up long enough to destroy 
most of these vicious old methods. 
And it isn’t the paper alone that 
is high. Everything else is high 
and probably will stay high for a 
while. So there is no hope of 
escape in delay. The publishers 
will simply have to come down 
to businesslike methods, standing 
or falling by the editorial and ad- 
vertising service they give, which 
will be the best thing for them 
and everybody concerned. 

“With the squeezing out of the 
water from the circulations and a 
better appreciation of quality in 
circulation on the part of adver- 
tisers, we may expect to be able 
to take a real measure of advertis- 
ing advance and know just where 
we stand. We shall come very 
close to knowing how much the 
water in the circulation was cost- 
ing the advertiser.” 

It is rather surprising to find 
how unanimous publishers and 
publishers’ representatives seem 
to be on the subject of inflated 
circulation. Without confessing 
that there is any excess in their 
own circulations, they appear to 
favor an all-round sloughing of 
excess. - Forced circulation is no 
longer profitable, in any sense. 
Many smaller newspapers have 
already begun to let the hardest 
circulation go. It is believed that 
this will have nothing but a good 
effect on the newspaper advertis- 
ing by national distributors, which 
has been showing continued and 
increasing growth, due partly to 
its relative cheapness and partly 
to the development of the idea of 
local and trial campaigning. The 
large city papers have, of course, 
put on circulation without effort 
as the result of the war, and they 
can hardly get rid of it, even 
when it is far from profitable. 

The least possible use of such 
figures as have been presented is 
that they may set publishers, ad- 
vertisers and agents to analyzing 
the relation of rates and circula- 
tion in a way they have never 
done before. The larger pub- 
lishers have always kept a close 
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eye on the two elements, and the 
more important advertisers and 
agencies have had the cost of 
space figured to a dot. But the 
smaller publishers apparently have 
no such acquaintance with these 
figures and the smaller advertis- 
ers and agencies do not expect it 
of them. The struggle for ad- 
justment to the new level of 
prices is therefore going to throw 
the light into a good many dark 
corners. 


Illinois Railroads Tell ot 
Safety Campaign 

The publication of a report by the 
Illinois Public _ Utilities Commission 
showing that a large increase in_acci- 
dents had been brought about and that 
the number of persons killed in tres- 
passing was far in excess of those killed 
while passengers on Illinois trains was 
made the occasion for an advertisement 
by the Illinois Railroad Committee, com- 
posed of roads operating in that State, 
emphasizing the safety feature. fs 

Phe ad, which is the first of a series 
which will be released, was published in 
Chicago daily and business publications. 
The caption was, “Illinois Railroads Re- 
duce Accidents of All Kinds,” and the 
copy proceeded to analyze the statistics, 
emphasizing the point that the safety- 
first movement has resulted in a big 
decrease in the danger of railway travel, 
in addition to “the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for stronger tracks, 
steel cars, safety devices and many 
other improvements.” 


Appeal Through Advertising 
for Jewish Charity 


The Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropic and Charitable Societies of New 


York is advertising in various mediums 
to complete a fund of $2,000,000 before 
December 10. Newspapers, car-cards, 
posters, electric signs, theatre pro- 
grammes and lantern slides are used in 
the campaign special donations having 
been received for this purpose. Jesse 
Wineburgh, president of the New York 
City Car Advertising Meme is chair- 
man of the Federation’s publicity com- 
mittee. 


Go With Franklin P. Shumway 
Company 

C. R.. Miller and John D. Holt have 
been added to the staff of the Franklin 
P. Shumway Company, Boston agency. 
The former has been in charge of the 
local advertising of the Worcester Tele- 
gram, while Mr. Holt has been an illus- 
trator for Boston advertisers. He was 
previously a designer for Tichnor Broth- 
= and the James S. Conant Company, 

oston. 
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ERWIN © WASEY COMPANY: 


C Advertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








A balanced and har- 
monious organization, 
uncommonly resource- 
ful in men and method, 
‘carefully proficient, 
serving definite aims to 
definite ends, and effect- 
ually. The work tells. 
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cAn cAnnouncement 


—perhaps important to you! 


WE ARE more than happy to be able to say that Newell C. 
Knight of Chicago, after a number of years of intense. sales- 
manship, copy work and advertising service through others, has 
formed an advertising company under his own name. From 
now on, he and his associates will serve all of his clients through 
us—The Knight Company. 


Our ability to analyze a business—discover its merchandising 
and publicity needs; our mature experierice, twenty-five years 
of it, with big men and big things ; our natural and developed 
capacity to convincingly tell and illustrate a true business story ; 
and the fact that we’re human—will build business for others 
—and consequently for us. 


We are organized ‘to render in local, zone and national fields 
a well-rounded advertising and merchandising service, for any 
good product, made by good men. 


Our organization is competent in every department—in plan- 
ning, copywriting, space buying and placing; also in art work 
and the execution of every mechanical detail. 


We are resolutely purposed to so conduct ourselves that the 
longer we serve any client the greater will be his gratification 
over financial returns, and the stronger his trust and his con- 
fidence in the quality and character of both us and our work. 
We start off with ample cash capital—sufficient to care for a 
business of size—but we promise ourselves that our size shall 
never impair the quality of that which we sell—satisfactory 

service. ‘ 


Our permanent offices will be located on the top floor of the 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago—137 S. La Salle Street. 
Until they are remodeled—January 15th—we shall be found 
on.some floor below. 


We are already serving a few firms who have elected to follow 
us. If you need the quality of service described—performed 
in the manner described, we would be glad to hear from you. 
We are ready for business ! 


“Thanksgiving Day’’ 1916 The Knight Company 
Chicago 






































Using a Shortage of Goods to Create 
Better Dealer Relations 


How One Sales Manager Is Putting Out a Friendly Hand Which Dealers 
Are Likely to Remember When the Lean Years Come 


By a New York Sales Manager 


HERE never was a time 

when a sales manager could 
do more to make better custom- 
ers—more loyal, better-informed 
and more  far-sighted—out of 
purchasers than in this little old 
last year’s market of 1916-17, 
which still prevails. There never 
were so many chances to “get 
even” with firms who have been 
pests—but those who are engaged 
in this eminently pleasing pastime 
of evening up old scores are for- 
getful of the lean days of yester- 
year and these will certainly come 
again some time. 

It was only a few months ago 
when we manufacturers were all 
apologizing for slow deliveries and 
blaming our printers, our box- 
makers and the high cost of ma- 
‘terials. We were apologizing 
when we were forced to the ne- 
cessity of bringing our prices up 
high enough to allow a living 
profit. There were mighty few 
of us—and I was not one—who 
had sense enough to talk plainly. 
For that matter, most of us did 
not think plainly enough to recog- 
nize a “buyers’ market” when all 
the signs were at hand. The great 
majority of us know now what 
it is to have customers plead for 
goods. 

I maintain that a drowning man 
thinks more of the one who 
throws him the rope that saves 
his life than he does of the man 
who loads him down with rope 
when he is on dry land, and it 
would not take a very tactful in- 
dividual to arrive at some sort 
of personal relation with the man 
he had rescued. 

With conditions as they are to- 
day in very many lines, manufac- 
turers must pick and choose to 
quite an extent the ones to whom 
their goods. are to be distributed, 
for in the face of orders in ex- 
cess of factory capacity, miracles 


can be performed only for a lim- 
ited period. Out of my note- 
book I am going to cite a few 
cases and let the readers of 
Printers’ INK supply the moral. 

Our line of preparations in- 
cludes many items which cannot 
be shipped during freezing 
weather except under ideal con- 
ditions, such as heated cars, pre- 
arranged handling at. the other 
end to prevent exposure when 
taken from the cars, etc. All in all, 
with goods listed in dollars per 
ounce instead of per pound, the 
winter is a tough proposition 
with us. 

John Jones, of Philadelphia, has 
always been a tough one for our 
sales force. He is a cagey old 
bird and knows that by exercising 
superhuman care we can ship him 
fairly frequently from our New 
York store, even when it would 
be suicide to try to do so from 
our more distant factory. As a 
result he never has tied up any 
more of his money than was nec- 
essary for a month’s supply, and 
each winter month he would send 
in an order “to be shipped when 
you are sure goods will not 
freeze.” 


CONDITIONS REVERSED BUYERS’ ATTI- 
TUDE 


As his account is worth several 
thousand a year in normal times, 
we would lie down and roll over 
when he sent in an order, keep 
in touch with the weather bureau 
on temperatures and never but 
once in five years, have we failed 
to keep him supplied, and that 
once we stood the damage because 
of the wording which invariably 
was placed on his orders. 

Like many of his kind, Jones 
was crafty only to a certain ex- 
tent, and last -fall he failed to 
recognize that for once the de 
mand was greater than the sup- 
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ply. He laughed at our salesman, 
who made the annual attempt to 
get him to place an order to carry 
him over till spring, and paid us 
a nice compliment on the way 
we had picked out favorable 
weather conditions in previous 
years. 

When the salesman brought 
back the message of his charming 
refusal to do more than let us 
act as his stockroom, I called him 
on long-distance, not to get an 
order, but to tell him that the 
winter of 1915-16 would be com- 
plicated by shortages, so that he 
would act wisely in taking that 
new point into consideration. He 
patronizingly told me that he ap- 
preciated my consideration, and 
added, “You’re not going to turn 
down an old friend whose stock- 
rooms are too small to let him 
order everything he would like 
to. . 
As I knew mighty well that be- 
fore spring we would be picking 
and choosing, I let it go at that. 
Just before the holidays he sent 
in his usual rush order with his 
usual “I look to you to ship it 
when there is no danger of freez- 
ing.” I called him up again and 
told him there would be no dan- 
ger on the freezing proposition, 
as we would be fortunate if we 
could spare him enough goods be- 
fore April. . 

He just would not believe it at 
first, but the next day saw him 
in our office.. Right then and 
there we went to the mat. I first 
listened to his idea of his impor- 
tance to us, and then I told him 
just what the salesman had told 
him in the fall—that there were 
limits to raw materials and fac- 
tory capacity. I told him that he 
had for five years been in the 
position of a man who refused 
to insure his building against fire 
loss and that during those years 
his savings had been a tremen- 
dous gamble. I then made it very 
clear to him that the fire had 
come and caught him without in- 
surance and that his loss of usual 
holiday profits on our lines was 
the result. 

He was no fool and did not 
do any blustering. Instead he said 
quite gently, “Supposing I ad- 
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mitted that I had been cutting 
corners too closely and did place 
with you now not only my holi- 
day order and my spring order, 
but a good, stiff fall-of-1916 or- 
der?” I equally gently replied 
that with market conditions as 
they were we could not think of 
accepting a spring order, and as 
I told him he was far too late 
for a holiday delivery. This so- 
bered him up, and for the first 
time he realized his position. 
When I saw that he was in this 
reasonable state of mind, I told 
him of the one source in the 
country where he could get a 
rush holiday delivery, and from 
this small rival’s catalogue, which 
I had in my desk, I aided him 
in picking, out the best-selling 
lines. 

This may seem like heresy to 
some, but you will remember that 
I had known John Jones for half 
a dozen years and had been right 
there in the pulpit when he came 
up to the mourners’ bench. As 
a result he is carrying our line 
exclusively, and he does the lying 
down and rolling over and says, 
“Thank you for the chance.” 


MADE GOOD CUSTOMER OF SINGLE- 
LINE BUYER 


You know how some buyers 
get the idea in their heads that 
some one of your lines is a world- 
beater and that: all the rest are 


lemons. The remarkable part of 
this commonplace fact is that out 
of a dozen of this ilk each will 
pick some different one. of your 
products as the world-beater and 
think of the other eleven as 
frosts. 

Henry Smith, Incorporated, of 
Bridgeport, not only thought our 
Persian Garden toilet water (we'll 
call it that) was a world-beater, 
but so convinced his clerks that 
they, in ‘turn, convinced their 
friends and customers; further, 
they convinced their window- 
dresser, so that we sold more 
Persian Garden to Henry Smith, 
Incorporated, than to any account 
in New York City. 

This was pleasing, only no one 
could coax or threaten them into 
buying a single other number. I 
know no one could because I did 
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January MoToR 





the annual 


New York Show Number 


Circulation will exceed 40,000 copies. 
Largest edition of MOTOR ever printed. 
Double number. News-stand price, 50 cents. 
Published the week before the Show opens. 
Will be distributed at the show. 

Reaches buyers in every part of the world. 


This issue of MOTOR is the most important automobile 
magazine of the year. It contains illustrations and detailed 
specifications of every car exhibited at the New York 
Automobile Show, also descriptions and illustrations of 
parts, accessories and other exhibits. It is a valuable 
catalog of the automobile market, and a vitally. interesting 
magazine combined—the standard reference book of the 
industry. . 


To reach automobile owners, dealers and 
manufacturers, the New York Show Num- 
ber of MOTOR is the most effective medium 
published. Ninety-three per cent of 
MOTOR’s readers own automobiles; thirty- 
four per cent are associated with the trade. 


Use your largest space in this great 
‘show issue, 


MOR 


’ Final forms 119 West 40th St. 
close Dec. 15. New York City 
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Never before has the prosperity of the South been so 
great as now. 

This prosperity will be even greater when the war ends! 
Even more cotton will be raised. The price will ad- 
vance. The present unprecedented prosperity, instead 
of receding, will grow. Whether the war ends to-mor- 
row or next year business in Dixie will continue to be 
the strongest, steadiest business in the United States. 


There is one certain way to get this business, 
—use the Southern Woman’s Magazine, the only 
woman’s publication in the South. 


Let us tell you about the 45,000 best Southern homes 
into which this publication goes—territory—the rates, etc. 


SOUTHERN 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


R. L. BURCH, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


Members A. B., C. 
Eastern Office Western Office © 
Lee and Williamson le and Freer 


: Co! 
’ Flatiron Bldg., New York City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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everything except commit murder 
in my efforts to show up my star 
salesman, who said that, as they 
were crazy and as he could not 
speak the language of loons, they 
were beyond him. 

About six weeks ago we were 
up against the proposition of pay- 
ing five times the old price for 
the base of Persian Garden and 
could not get one-tenth of what 
we needed at any price. 

The moment this news came to 
me from the factory I started 
for Bridgeport with a full line of 
samples, and I came back with- 
out the samples, but with an or- 
der for sixty-eight items. It took 
me twenty minutes to make their 
buyer understand that the matter 
was important enough to be taken 
up by the head of the firm, and 
it took me only ten minutes when 
I saw him to put the deal across. 
It was a simple thing, after all. 
I guaranteed him the old price 
on as much Persian Garden as 
he had used during the previous 
twelve months in return for his 
giving us preferential treatment 
on all lines we made. 

I was careful not to give him 
an exclusive agency or accept one, 
because Bridgeport to-day is a 
different market from that of 1914, 
and I wanted to line him up solid 
and yet not offend a single loyal 
dealer in the city. We will lose 
a couple of hundred dollars on 
Persian Garden, but that is a drop 
in a bucket compared to making 
a customer for the whole line out 
of a man who would recognize 
only a single item. 


HOW FOUR HARD TOWNS WERE 


LINED UP 


The United States is full of 
merchandising mysteries. Here 
and there, as those who have tried 
to make out quota sheets will tes- 
tify, you will .find a fine town, 
so far as population,; per capita 
wealth and other loveable char- 
acteristics are concerned, but 
wherein there is no possibility of 
distribution because of lack of 
suitable outlets. 

have in mind five of these 
tantalizers. Because of. this buy- 
ers’ market situation we are now 
in solid in four of the five, and 
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strike that happy medium 
between the radical and the 
ultra-conservative in direct 


advertising. 


The result of the best 
brains and of superior me- — 


chanical equipment. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





Stability 


Ts Atlantic Monthly 

has been published for 
59 consecutive years, 
longer than any other 
American Monthly. 


Speaking of the invest- 
ment value of advertising 
The Atlantic reminds 
you of a Government 
Bond. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 
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SPACE BUYERS 


‘The Phonograph’ is 
the only weekly talking 
machine trade - paper. 








It COVERS the manu- 


facturers and dealers in 
the United States as well 
as in foreign countries. 


Ad. rates on request. 


THE PHONOGRAPH 
PUBLICATIONS CO. 


97-99 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














Brighten up 

your printed 

matter with our 

- snappy Business- 
Illustrations. 

Make your cata- 

logs, circulars, folders, blotters 


—all your ad matter—more ef- | 
fective with our new attention-— 


compelling illustrations. With 


THIS NEW CUT BOOK 


at hand, containing valuable 
ideas you can prepare effective 
illustrated printed matter— 
without the high cost of art 
work and engravings. Busi- 
ness- Illustrations are furnished 
in plate form—in 1 or 2 colors— 
all ready for your printer. Send 
50c—as a deposit—and we will 
send you the book FREE. 


The Business-IIlustration Co. 
2628 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 





I am most hopeful of batting a 
thousand before the year is up. 
It hasn’t been simple, by any 
means, to arrive at this pleasing 
situation, because in every case 
it has involved making a first-class 
merchandiser out of a fifth-rate 
drug-store owner. 

Normally, when this suburban- 
town tribe get in a rut and know 
that a half dozen firms are more 
than glad to give them the wrong 
discount on a cash order, you can’t 
talk anything but price. to them, 
but as the drug trade has been 
so hard hit, I was spared the 
missionary work of convincing 
them that many things were go- 
ing to be scarce and high. With 
this as a basis, I hammered at 
them the feasibility of looking 
out for their profit column by 
paying attention to side lines 
which they had previously han- 
died more as a convenience to 
their customers than as something 
in which their bread and butter 
was involved. I made a list of 
eight non-competitors whose lines 
were going to be hard to get and 
which carried about the same per 
cent of profit as our goods. 

I trotted around to the New 
York branches of these concerns 
and told them that I had a plan 
in mind which might well be a 
good thing for them and that it 
hinged on my acting as_ their 
salesman without salary or com- 
mission. 

I did not want to step on the 
toes of any of their salesmen, for 
one of our strong points has been 
for decades that the salesmen of 
other drug lines are friendly to- 
ward us. 


SHOWING INCREASED PROFITS GOT 
THE DEALERS _ 


Because these towns were non- 
productive I only had to see three 
salesmen in person to put the plan 
across. It resulted in my being 
able to go to a dealer and show 
him how to make a thousand dol- 
lars net profit on goods he had 
not made a hundred on the pre- 
vious year. It enabled me to 
promise him deliveries at a time 
when goods were short, and, 
above all, it put me in solid in 
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CATALOG HOUSES 


With 


Large Mailing Lists 


Investigate 
Hall Service 


It embraces all the essentials that 

are required to produce satisfactory 

printing service on unusually 
large contracts 


Average Production for 1915 
OVER 80 TONS PER DAY 


CL. Eall Printing Company 


The World’s Greatest Printers 
of Catalogs and Magazines 


CHICAGO 
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“The man with the newspaper—you see him every- 
where. He is interested and he is interesting.” 


“He has a favorite paper. So has his family. To . 
be in these papers right means to be right in it.” 
—N. W. AYER & SON. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Daily Newspapers 
Sell The Goods 


THE REASONS WHY: 
The greatest per capita wealth. 


The uniform every day, money in hand prosperity 
caused by a weekly pay roll that has nothing approach- 
ing it elsewhere in the country. 


A territory with fine cities closely knit together with- 
out parallel in the country; and each city having splen- 
did newspapers with equitable advertising rates. 


A people peculiarly susceptible to daily newspaper 
advertising—a trait handed down from father to son. 


It would be a miracle indeed if New England, with 
these advantages, were not a most productive field for 
advertising. will be 


Twelve of New England’s finest cities, and twelve of 
its best Home Newspapers: Adve 


BURLINGTON, VT., rie & PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9,957 A oa 
Population .22,000, with eas 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. PNION and 
Daily Circulation 28, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. fn Mera 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with Be ed ws 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with sdbaiths 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, vith suburbs 250,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT.  Feendidu 
Daily Circulation 32, 219 
Population 150,000, orth suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT:, COURANT 
Daily Circulation 18,976 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 14 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 3,963 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9, 534 
Population 73,144, ‘with suburbs 100,00’ 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21, 34 7 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
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four towns where no salesman had 
ever been able to make more than 
a dent. 

Of course, it meant our not sell- 
ing some previous customers be- 
cause, like others, we had not 
enough goods to go around, but 
as our “big drive” in 1912-13 added 
a lot of rather undesirable pur- 
chasers who had to be sold item 
by item each visit and who never 
had either the slightest desire or 
intention of becoming customers 
in the true sense of the word, 
I did not grieve at all. 

To sum up, if you have any 
customers who are cranks about 
datings, cash discounts and mini- 
mum prices on broken-case lots, 
one-item fiends, sample-hunters or 
hold-up men on window displays, 
the -buyers’ market gives you a 
chance to iron out the little 
wrinkles. The great big bunch of 
merchants in this country are a 
mighty good kind of people when 
you get to know them, and I feel 
now, as I always have, that if 
they are often cranky it is because 
we manufacturers have pampered 
them by allowing a whole lot of 
exceptions, which have, to be sure, 
kept business away from competi- 
tors, but at a loss of self-respect. 

The sales manager to-day who 
can forget his new importance and 
who will put out a friendly hand 
and try to work with his customers 
has a chance of a lifetime to ce- 
ment business friendships which 
will be a monument to his abilities. 


Advertising Affiliation’s Next 


Meeting 


The Cleveland Advertising Club will 
act as host to the other clubs of the Ad- 
vertising Affiliation on January 26 and 

The Affiliation now consists of the 
advertising clubs located in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Can- 
ton. Special invitations to attend the 
convention have been sent to the Lon- 
don, Ont., Toronto and Erie clubs and to 
the following Ohio organizations: Alli- 
<n Toledo, Youngstown, Akron and 

.orain, 


Advertising Aétivity in Airedale 
Terriers 


The Oorang Kennels, Larue, Ohio, will 
advertise Airedale terriers, placing the 
advertising through the Sloman Adver- 


tising Company, Inc., Dayton. 





TRY 
PORTLAND. 
MAINE 


If you plan on trying your campaign 
in one state. Maine is one of the most 


desirable. 
MAINE 


has a number of good daily newspapers 
of good circulation and a fairly low 
rate for advertising. 


PORTLAND 


is the biggest city, the richest, and the 
Wholesale and Jobbing center. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon daily and has 
the largest circulation of any daily in 
Portland and the State. 


111 Wholesalers located right in the 
city of Portland. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


When A City 


Increases more than $21,000,000 in tax- 
able property that the assessors can find; 
absorbs without much difficulty 40,000 
additional population; erects something 
like $10,000,000 worth of new buildings 
in less than a year, and pays about one 
and a quarter million dollars a week in 
wages, it merits the attention of all 
national advertisers, 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


is the Wonder City of the East. It is 
the great market for advertisers. Busi- 
ness is humming. Everybody prospers. 


Post ax Telegram 


is the great daily newspaper and ad- 
vertising medium of this great indus- 
trial city. 

The circulation is more than 30,000 
a day and still growing. 


LARGEST CONNECTICUT | 
CIRCULATION 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago——New York 
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*rinters and their Specialties | 


of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The ee Printing Gmpany 
102 AVENUE AT 36> STREET 


NEW YORK 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





OREIGN LANGUAGE 
Printing 
We make a specialty of composi- 
tion and printing in all languages. 
Write for specimens of our 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRINTING. 


LIPSHITZ PRESS 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones Franklin 1728—1729—1730 


The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 538,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 








Typographic 
or SeTVICE 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 


Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


OOK. 
BO” G S 


Many of America's prominent advertisers 
and advertising agencies like the George Bat- 
ten Company. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal Agency 
and others, requiring high-class booklet and 
catalog work use the— 


harles Francis Press PRINTERS’ 
461 Eighth Ave., New York “ 





We do 
OTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 


Our Specialties 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS 
MAGAZINE INSERTS 
ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 
8P FEATURES 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE tele had COLOR CO., Ine. 
263 Ninth New York 


Commission Basis Only 





“We have had many direct 
answers from our advertis- 
ing in Printers’ INK, and 
through this publicity we 
now have in our plant orders 
from several well-known 
advertisers and two prom- 
inent advertising agencies.” 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 
(Signed) G. P. Farrar. 





or {compa 7 wS «alee! 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping : 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents ard 








SCIENTIFIC | 


ENGRAVING to 
406-426 W. 81st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


Fine pratéS 








Publishers 


ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


GET your Getem out on 
time. As far as Eyre 
all orders are sent out by u 
same day as order is received. 
We Save You Duty— 
We Save You me Thee, 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO and WINDSOR 





Our word is as good as 
a U.S. bond. 
Try us. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


Te ey 


worth a --- 
Million Kords y 


% se ARTHUR BRISBANE 
THE STERLING B ENGRAVING foe) 


Art rtists ravers 
200 WILUAM ST. 1OTLAVE 448 361 ST. 
TEL- 2900 BEEKMAN TC. 3800 GRECLEY 

















Photo-Engraving 
in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 








THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 








[ Mats & spisiscail 


OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 


' J.T. BUNTIN 
ING. 


een W 38rx STREET 





NEW YORK 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 





Printers’ Ink Pupiisuinc ComPANy 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenve, New Yorx 
City. beng ves 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E, 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager, 
New ee Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius Matuews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Go. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
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Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
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Advertising According to the 


and Automo- President of a 
large automobile 


bile Progress concern the pe- 
riod of “yearly models” in the 
industry is definitely over. “I 
believe,” he writes to Printers’ 
Ink, “the buying public has been 
educated to the point where mo- 
torcars are purchased the same 
as any other legitimate article of 
merchandise. Yearly models were 
for a long time considered a sales 
stimulus. To-day this theory is 
known to be fallacious.” 

Thus is signalized the passing 
of “novelty” as a prime sales ar- 
gument in the industry. But it 
did not come about solely because 
the manufacturers found yearly 
models a burden and desired to 
get rid of them. It happened be- 
cause, as this authority says, the 
public has become.accustomed to 
regard an automobile as a stand- 
ard product. “The disadvantages 
of changing models,” he goes on 
to say, “simply for the purpose 
of bringing out a new. car each 
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year, are manifest even to the 
man with no knowledge of manu- 
facturing. On the other hand, a 
revolution in the attitude of the 
public toward certain types of mo- 
tors might necessitate an entire 
change in the makér’s plans. I 
know of one big motor company 
whose sales head some years ago 
announced in a circular letter to 
his dealer organization that his 
particular company would never 
build six-cylinder cars. But, the 
public changed his mind for him.”. 
In other words, it is the buying 
public which really governs, not 
the arbitrary wishes of the pro- 
ducer. And advertising is the 
great bond between producer and 
consumer which enables the pub- 
lic desires to be most quickly and 
most clearly felt. The automobile 
industry has been spectacular in 
its development, and its passage 
through the experimental stages 
has been remarkably rapid. Much 
of that progress is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that it has never 
been out of touch with the public. 
The advertising has educated the 
buyers, and at the same time has 
kept the sellers responsive to 
changes in the public mind. 
The menace of a 
An IIl-Judged public press con- 
Attack on trolled by its ad- 
Advertising vertisers has 
been —_ rediscov- 
ered; this time by a leader of 
organized labor. W. S. Carter, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Firemen and Enginemen, 
in a speech before the American 
Federation of Labor convention 
at Baltimore, November 21st, is 
quoted to the effect that the great- 
est danger to the working class 
to-day is the “coercion or subor- 
dination of the public press by 
the master class.” Referring, to 
the advertising which: accompa- 
nied last summer’s threatened 
railroad strike, he declared: “I 
have positive evidence from one 
of the leading advertising agen- 
cies that provision was made to 
advertise in 3,000 daily and 14,000 
weekly papers. Think of it— 
many millions of dollars’ worth 
of advertising to prejudice the 
public against the brotherhoods,” 
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Of course, Mr. Carter does not 
say anything about the advertis- 
ing which was run at the same 
time on behalf of the brother- 
hoods, and his remarks, on their 
face, may seem an excellent par- 
tisan argument. But it would 
seem as though a labor union is 
the very last organization which 
can afford to attack the public 
discussion of questions involving 
wages and working hours. It has 
for years been one of labor’s 
standing grievances that the pub- 
lic was not informed as to the 
facts; that employers worked in 
the dark, by secret and under- 
hand methods, never placing 
their contentions squarely upon 
record where they could be an- 
swered. That grievance was well 
founded. But now that the proc- 
ess is being reversed, and employ- 
ers are coming around to the view 
that the public should be informed 
as to the facts at issue, labor still 
appears in opposition. The ad- 
vertising columns ‘constitute a 
forum in which capital and labor 
can meet on absolutely equal 
terms, and now we hear the out- 
or, against “prejudicing the pub- 


We do not know of a single 


newspaper whose advertising col-. 


umns are not open for the proper 
discussion of both sides of a la- 
bor controversy. We do know 
of several newspapers which 
printed the advertising copy of 
the railroads last summer, and 
editorially espoused the cause of 
the brotherhoods. If they were 
coerced and intimidated by the 
advertising, they adopted a very 
curious method of showing it. 
The idea that the influence of 

17,000 newspapers can be bought 
for a few hundred dollars (or 
less) apiece is too fantastic to ‘be 
considered seriously. 

Labor itself is one of the great- 
est beneficiaries from the aban- 
donment of the old methods of 
secrecy and the adoption of meth- 
ods of publicity for corporate af- 
fairs. Its leaders have long 
maintained that the only thing 
needed is a trial of the case on 
its merits, publicly and without 
prejudice. Now that employers 
have taken a long step toward 
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giving them that very opportu- 
nity, they show poor judgment in 
attempting to discredit it. . 





Avoid “Scare copy,” 


which is the ob- 
Controversial ; ject of consider- 


Copy-Appeals ah\e discussion 
just now in automobile circles, 
has an own cousin in the copy 
which features possible defects in 
a product for the purpose of 
warning consumers to look out 
for them. In the jewelry trade, 
for example, opinion is sharply 
divided over a syndicated booklet, 
distributed by many dealers, which 
calls attention to the defects com- 
monly found in diamonds. The 
object, of course, is to educate 
the buyer so that he will be on 
his guard against the wiles of 
the unscrupulous merchant. There 
is a large body of opinion, how- 
ever, to the effect that such copy 
is dangerous, is likely to arouse 
suspicion against the trade as a 
whole, and will make it harder 
for the honest dealer, who con- 
scientiously points out the defects, 
to sell his wares. 

The Jewelers’ Circular prints 
several pages of opinions from 
leading retail jewelers, vigorous- 
ly defending and as vigorously at- 
tacking the booklet. On one point 
they seem quite generally in 
agreement: that a perfect, flaw- 
less diamond does not exist, and 
that ‘a reputable dealer always 
calls his customer’s attention to 
visible defects; but they divide in- 
to opposing camps on the ques- 
tion of publishing such informa- 
tion broadcast. .Many hold that 
the technical information ‘which 
can be given to the consumer in 
a booklet of this. character is so 
very slight that it can only result 
in arousing suspicion and preju- 
dice, which actually will operate 
to the advantage of the unscru- 
pulous dealer who is inclined to 
cover up defects instead of call- 
ing attention to them. 

Obviously there are two sides 
to the question, and Printers’ 
InK does not attempt to decide 
which is right. But there is this 
much which may be said:. copy 
which stirs up so vehement a con- 
troversy in the trade is of doubt- 
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ful value on that very account, 
and is a good thing to let alone. 
That applies with equal force to 
“scare copy,” or any other form 
of copy which is offensive to any 
considerable number of people. 
It can do an advertiser no possible 
good to set a section of the trade 
or the public in opposition to his 
methods, and so long as he is 
free to choose from a wide va- 
riety of copy-appeals it is seldom 
necessary to do so. 


The. development 
in the selling of 
side lines in re- 
tail stores, as 


Every Help pointed out in 
y P an article in this 


Possible issue of Print- 


ers’ Ink, brings to the fore the 
question of how far the manu- 
facturer can afford to go to help 
the dealer who handles his prod- 
uct only as a side issue. This 
situation presents a problem for 
which there are few precedents. 
Can the manufacturer do as much 
for such a retailer as he can for 
the merchant who carries the 
product as part of his regular 
stock? Certain it is that the side- 
line dealer needs the help and 
encouragement of the manufac- 
turer, or it is likely that he will 
soon grow tired of his venture. 
Often when a dealer becomes 
discontented with a side line it is 
due to waning enthusiasm. © Ex- 
perience seems to prove that when 
the idea of additional lines is 
new in any retail field, the mer- 
chants clutch eagerly at every 
offer. It seems to them that all 
of the new goods that they sell 
will be “velvet.” Therefore, they 
are not particular as to terms, 
prices and conditions. The side 
ventures are welcomed as rent. 
payers. However, as time goes 
on the merchant grows accus- 
tomed to the added department 
and regards it as part of his 
regular stock. At first he was 
elad to get anything that prom- 
ised to contribute a few extra 
dollars to his earnings, but later 
when he incluaes the side line 
with his other stock, he expects 
as much of it in the way of 
profits and turnover. When it 


Side-Line 
Dealer 
Entitled to 
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comes to this, the merchant thinks 
that the manufacturer of the side 
line should do more for him in 
helping him sell the goods. 

Lack of dealer-helps, particu- 
larly counter-display racks or 
cases, is given as one source of 
dissatisfaction with certain side 
lines. The willingness of some 
specialty manufacturers to sell to 
consumers direct by mail is an- 
other. The plea for larger dis- 
counts we have always with us, 
although many side lines allow 
the dealer a wider margin than 
his regular line. Putting inci- 
dental lines in stores where they 
do not naturally fit-in is another 
cause of much discontent. 

Evidently, then, the manufac- 
turer who values his distribution 
through side-line channels has 
much to think about. But, in 
the last analysis, the problem 
does not differ greatly from that 
of the manufacturer selling 
through the regular trade. To 
get the side line started the man- 
ufacturer should be unstinted in 
his co-operation. He must fur- 
nish plenty of selling-helps. If 
it is worth while to interest a 
merchant as a side-line dealer, it 
is worth while to start him prop- 
erly. He should be taught the 
necessity of keeping up his stock, 
so that a representative showing 
of the goods will always be on 
hand in his store. When a side 
line fails it is usually due to the 
fact that the consumer finds that 
he can get better service from the 
regular dealer. When a retailer 
succeeds with an outside line it 
often becomes a permanent part 
of his stock. While he may con- 
tinue to be called a side-line deal- 
er, for all practical purposes he 
is a regular dealer and is entitled 
to as much co-operation as any 
other regular dealer selling about 
the same quantity of the product. 


Keen Kutter Opens Newspaper 
Campaign 

To popularize the hardware dealer as 
a distributor of holiday a the 
Simmons Hardware Compeny of St. 
Louis, manufacturer of Keen Kutter cut 
lery and tools, is using a list of news- 
papers in the larger cities. The adver- 
pising features tool sets for men and 
0yS 
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FArm News 


Springfield, Ohio 


A recent audit of the books and circu- 
lation of FARM NEWS shows all 
subscribers paid-in-advance—none in 
arrears. 


Our circulation statement shows the 
exact number and just where they are 
located. It will be sent upon request. 


FARM NEWS is paying advertisers 
who use its columns—because it pays 
the farmer to read its columns. 


Its plain, practical pages give the 
farmer what he likes and what he can 
actually use. 


The increased number of prominent , 
advertisers who use FARM NEWS is 
the best proof of its worth, and the 
best reason for those who are not 
using it to start at once. : 


The January issue closes December 
20th. Use it. 


THE SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO — 
Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 


NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
23 E, 26th St. Third Nat. Bank Bldg. 1259 People’s Gas Bldg. 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Mgr. A.D. McKINNEY, Mgr. 1. W. FARRELL, Mar. 
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The East 
Once a year the New 
York Automobile Show is 
held in Grand Central 


Palace—this year from 


A mobile Shows 


Vy 


The West 
Once a year the Chicago 
Automobile Show is held in 
the Coliseum—this year 
from January 27 to Febru- 


January 6 to 13, 1917. ary 3, 1917. 


The Country Over 


Twice-every-month throughout the year, The Horse- 
less Age, the Oldest Automobile Journal in the World, 
presents on its editorial and advertising pages a continuous 
show of all that is new and interesting in the automobile 
world. To advertisers-it offers the opportunity to reach 
practically all of the trade all of the time. 


The Horseless Age 
The Oldest Automobile Journal in the World 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Wall Street in 15 Minutes 


There is a small weekly paper which reflects investment 
opportunities from the small investor’s standpoint. 

It is written in plain English in terms which the average man 
can understand. It avoids useless technicalities and explains 
technicalities which are essential. 

You can read The Odd Lot Review in fifteen minutes. 
It contains material which requires time and expert study to 

prepare. The aim is to give you conclusions and to let you 
decide whether the reasoning is correct. 

It is the kind of publication you read each week when you get i it 
instead of putting it aside to read ‘some time when you havetime’’. 

It summarizes general conclusions and from week to week 
brings to your attention particular and concrete opportunities. 


Send for Sample Copy 
The Odd Lot Review, Inc. 
($1.00 per year—3c per copy) 


61 Broadway, New York 


Edited by Paul Mack Whelan Member Audit Bureau 
ness Manager, Albert V. Fischer of Circulations 
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Will Advertise Milwau- 
kee’s Industries 


Extensive Campaign Will Start 
Next Month to Advertise and 
Make the City and Its Manufac- 
tured Products Better Known— 
Will Embrace Many Methods of 
Publicity 


[= January a national adver- 
tising campaign for the city 
of Milwaukee will be started, to 
be continued at least five months, 
and probably ten or twelve. It 
is not a municipal project; the 
Rotary Club, of Milwaukee, is 
fostering the movement, and has 
the co-operation of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association 
and other civic and industrial or- 
ganizations. The main purpose 
is to make the city known as the 
country’s largest producing center 
of manufactured products, except 
one (Pittsburgh), in order “to 
replace the reputation of Milwau- 


kee as the home of a declining, 


industry.” 

The first advertisement will be 
a page in a national weekly, to be 
followed by a series of pages in 
the same medium, one a month, 
until June. The continuation of 
the campaign throughout most of 
1917 is practically certain. 

In addition to the magazine 
copy ‘there will be a detailed 
country-wide window-display 
campaign, and concentrated and 
co-operative merchandising work 
by sales forces working out of 
Milwaukee. In April it is planned 
to have an “all-home” week in 
Milwaukee, when every merchant 
willbe asked to display Milwau- 
kee-made products, more espe- 
cially those that are nationally 
advertised. ; 

Members of Rotary clubs 
throughout the country will be 
asked to help in making the forth- 
coming campaign a success, par- 
ticularly in working out the win- 
dow-display features. It is hoped 
to get 10,000 “Milwaukee” window 
trims early in the coming year 
during a period of a single month, 
including every place of consid- 
erable size in the United States. 





Business-Bred 


Ad-Man 
Available January 1 


to house valuing executive with 
creative, analytic mind, 
common sense and energy, 
developed through long 
experience in various lines of 
manufacturing, wholesaling, 
mail-order and retailing, as sales 
and advertising manager. 


Possessestechnicaland practical 
knowledge of printing, engrav- 
ing and allied arts. Nowassured 
life-long engagement: seeks 
change affording broader appli- 
cation of capabilities. Minimum 
salary $2500. Age 34. Yearly 


contract a requisite. 
Address: Alert, 
Box 180, Printers’ Ink. 

















| WANT A PARTNER 


A seasoned advertiser of large experi- 

_ ence wants a clean, live, young man 

of irreproachable character, not under 

25, with Advertising Experience, to 

join him in qualicehing an Advertising 
e 


Business in Los Angeles, California. 
Must be a man of demonstrated ability, 
capable of handling (when necessary) 
all details of the business, and a Suc- 
cessful Solicitor. 


Must have the creative faculty—and be 
aggressive and energetic and have a 
fair modicum of selling sense. 


a 
No Capital Required 
but he must surely bring BRAINS and 
goaheaditiveness into the business. 


Liberal arrangement will be made with 
the right man, 


References exchanged. 
R. D., Box 183, Printers’ Ink 


This is not a soft chance to get a nice 
trip, as you will have to pay your own 
fare, and unless you have enough 
money to do that, and maintain your- 
self for a while afterward, there is no 
use answering. 
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Advertising Manager 
Writer.— Planner 
and Salesmanager 


If you are interested in securing 
the services of a man who has 
handled the advertising of some 
of the largest concerns in America, 
who has been a reporter on a 
Metropolitan daily, a copy-writer 
with one of the best Advertising 
Agencies, the Idea and Production 
Manager of another, Salesman- 
ager of a firm with national dis- 
tribution and employing sixty sales- 
men, who has an absolute knowledge 
of direct-by-mail advertising, in- 
‘cluding sales letters, who knows 
engraving, art work, and printing 
expertly, who has an abundance of 
executive ability for any job, cou- 
pled with a personality that makes 
people wish to work with him and 
who doesn’t expect the earnings of 
the Bank of North America, 


Address M.P. Box 182, Printers’ Ink 








A Man 
Is Needed 


A man of character and 
personality who can go 
out and get advertising 
for a new magazine ap- 
pealing to people of the 
highest culture and taste. 
A good position to start 
with—a brilliant one for 
the future— 


For the Right Man. 


Address (by letter only) stating 
previous experience, 


HARRY C. MICHAELS, 
381 FourTH AveNUE, New York. 





“In the copy for the magazines 
the name of the city will be fea- 
tured very strongly,” said Walter 
F. Dunlap, a Rotarian and adver- 
tising man largely responsible for 
the movement, “and the text will 
deal with the quality of the city’s 
products. Specific texts will be 
used, such as ‘Milwaukee, the sec- 
ond largest producing center: in 
America,’ and others that will go 
more into detail as to our indus- 
tries in groups of related manu- 
factures. 

“One of the first texts will con- 
cern itself with a feature that we 
believe to be very important. We 
will make a drive at stirring up 
Milwaukee’s own pride. ‘An 
hour a week for one year, for 
Milwaukee’ will be the slogan. 
This will be flashed in the mov- 
ing-picture theaters, in framed 
designs in every clubroom and at 
the sides of the time-clocks in 
the factories. Street-car adver- 
tising space and billboards will 
show the phrase and grocery and 
drug stores in Milwaukee are to 
display it. There will be other 
texts, and the whole series will 
continue while the magazine copy 
runs, with a change once a week. 

“Early in the spring window- 
display men. will have worked out 
a variety of displays of groups of 
products. An example of such 
a group is the Wisconsin. truck 
and auto motor, the Evinrude 
boat motor and the Gemco acces- 
sories, or Hansen glove, Hole- 
proof hosiery and Phoenix prod- 
ucts. 

“More than $25,000 was signed 
up for the campaign in a few 
weeks. Some of the contributors 
voluntarily offered to double their 


subscriptions as soon as enough 


of a fund is assured to continue 
the work throughout 1917.” 














May Hein 


353-S* Avene: 34"SI. 
Murray Hill 3019 New York City 
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Most Pacific Coast advertising 
can be made to create the largest 
possible number of sales-per 
dollar invested. -by engaging the 


services of our advertising division 


"The" 
GE9-F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing - Advertising ° Selling 
360°370 Fremont es 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Seattle 




















want to tell my story of 

ten years’ agency, manufactur- 
ing, mail order and retail experi- 
ence to the concern that needs some one 
to tell its own story. Mine is a clean, 
consistent and progressive record proven 
by the executives I have served and the work I 
have done for them. I am 28: worth the $1800 ex- 


pected and prefer to —_ from New York or vicinity. 
““W. M.,” Box 181, Printers’ INK 














THE K-N KUT KAUGHT YOUR EYE 


K-N KUTS can make small space bey xy fe by 
catching the passing glance.- The price o! T is aie 
pale for many times over by the Sane saan of replies. 

K-N in one or two colors are fine for putting some 
flash into folders, booklets and mailing cards. Suitable designs 
for a seasons and trades. 

UTS are all new designs by clever commercial artists. 
» 140 pages, shows the whole collection—a bunch 
ideas on every page. 
3 tok THREE DAYS a APPROVAL. Price, 
It A $4. ov aeaet . tn 4 ths—separately 

“you order cuts f mont 

or all together—you may deduct price of book from last order. 


KITSON & NEUMANN, 21 Broadway, Springfield, Massachusetts, 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T is rather pathetic to run 

across some of these cases 
where a son, a son-in-law, some 
other relative or pet of one of the 
firm has been made “advertising 
manager” and has to be provided 
with one or more assistants who 
are more capable than he is. The 
Schoolmaster recently received a 
letter from a Classroom reader 
who applied for a berth in the 
advertising department of an in- 
dustrial concern. Says he: “I 
am doubtful that they will take 
me on. The man on the job 
who bears the title of advertising 
manager is younger than I am 
and of less experience, and it 
was made clear that this is a fac- 
tor. I assured him that I wouldn’t 
try to crowd him out. But it 
seems that while they really want 
a man of good ability—one who 
can do things better than they 
are now doing them—they want 
him to understand that he will 
not get any credit or prestige for 
his efforts. You can imagine that 
a man could hardly do his best 
under such conditions.” 

“ae ae 

A number of months back, 
when the Schoolmaster one day 
was sitting dreamily at his desk, 
word was passed in that a lady 
wished to see him. Visions of the 
usual solicitation for the Special 
Edition of the Official Publication 
of the Retired House Maids be- 
gan to flit before him, but as the 
afternoon was a gloomy one and 
any sort of excitement was likely 
to be a welcome break to the 
monotony, the answer went back: 
“Send her in.” In she came—not 
a bold solicitor armed with a 
dummy, but a little, smiling, red- 
haired woman who, five years be- 
fore, had been a right-hand help- 
er to the Schoolmaster and who 
had shown rare judgment in ad- 
vertising matters in addition to 
reasonable writing ability. 
had given promise of making a 
name for herself among the wom- 
en who have gone into advertis- 


ing work, “but unfortunately ae 


She, 


fortunately—as you choose to put 
it—she had also given out another 
sort of promise, and at the part- 
ing of the ways, she decided that 
she had found the ideal Woman’s 
Home Companion and the Ladies’ 
World and adopted Good House- 
keeping as her principal medium. 
She now had a home of her own 
and a family of two children. 
But she called to say to the 
Schoolmaster that she at times 
felt a great longing to take up 
advertising work again—not a 
regular job, but assignments of 
some kind that she could handle 
at home. Her husband did not 
object, and she believed that a 
little of the old-time occupation 
would make life seem more worth 
while. She wanted some of the 
Schoolmaster’s sage advice. And 
, the Schoolmaster ventured 
this: 

“You are in a city that supports 
a number of advertising agencies, 
several of them doing a large 
business. You and I know the 
part that women are now playing 
in national and department-store 
advertising, but maybe some of 
these agencies don’t appreciate 
the importance of the woman’s 
point of view on a good deal of 
the publicity that they are plan- 
ning and preparing. Why not 
write a good letter, such as you 
used to pen in the old days, and 
show these gentlemen that they 
are missing something very im- 
portant in not getting the fem- 
inine point of view on considera- 
ble of their work. Tell them of 
your experience.” 

The other day a letter came 
from her. She was pleased with 
results, and had made. arrange- 
ments that would give her all the 
work she had time for. 

* 


An old member of the Class- 
room sends in for inspection a 
solicitation that a national adver- 
tiser has received from an adver- 
tising, printing and publishing 
concern that offers to relieve said 
advertiser from all the labor of 
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getting out his house-organ, even 
down to the writing of the “ed- 
itorials.” From the general tone 
of the solicitation, it appears that 
the outside concern will not even 
trouble the advertiser to express 
his views as to what the house-or- 
gan should be; they will do the 
entire job of creating. Undoubt- 


edly, outside suggestions and con- 
tributions are needed by many 
house-organs, but it is the School- 
master’s conviction that if the 
publisher of a _house-organ 
doesn’t have a clear idea of the 
kind of “editorials” that he ought 
to put before his trade, through 
his house-organ, that in itself is 





If You Are a “Crank” 


Please don’t ask us to send you GOOD HEALTH because—it wouldn't 
please you. Goop HEALTH is only for sober-minded people who appreciate 
good, sound, common-sense ideas about the care of health. For such 
people, every issue of Goop HEALTH is chock full of valuable information. 
Sample copies FREE to men who decide about the investment of adver- 
tising appropriations. To others, the price of Goop HEALTH is 20c per” 
issue mow—beginning with the January issue 25c. 

1812 W. Main St. 


Advertising GooD HEALTH ss Battle Creek, Mich. 


ar 





Wanted— 
A Purchasing Agent 


A bank in New York City wants a 
purchasing agent—one who has had 
several years’ experience and who 
also has a practical knowledge of 
printing. This is a fine opportunity 
for the right man. Write at once 
stating experience, salary desired and 
references. “R. E. W.,” P. O. Box 
822, N. Y. City. 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

I'am writing this letter of commenda- 
tion thinking perhaps you might need 
the services of such a man as Mr. 
Chapin, who brings it to you. He has 
been acting as my secretary during the 
campaign and I have kept him with me 
to the very last. He is a thoroughly 
able, upright and hard-working man, 
devoted to his employer’s interest, and 
I should be glad to see him secure a 
suitable position if you have anything 
to offer. 

(Signed) Witt1am R. WI~tcox, 
Chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

I was promoted to this position solely 
on merit, without any influence or pre- 
vious acquaintanceship. Further détails 
are open to you if interested. Address 
“CHAPIN,” Box 185, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





vertising. 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 133 3992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, ete., in the order named. 


All Subscriptions paid in advance. 
Flat , 35e. 














nme eG. 
We ask a lot, but— 


‘We want a young man who can 
write advertisements about machin- 
ery, not with the cold details of 
technical knowledge but with the 
warm glow of sympathy with ma- 
chinery’s purposes and aims. He 
must be a clean-cut, keen young 
man of good appearance and ex- 
cellent education. And the salary 
is moderate but 
mse is an opening in the service 
artment of a New York pub- 
fcher which department is virtu- 
ally a training school for bigger 
things. Make your ae of appli- 
cation complete. “C.,” Box 184. 





PUBLISHERS ATTENTION! 
Save BIG Money 


We cover the New York City 
Advertising Agency field DAILY! 


No matter what "you - may send to the New 
York Agencies, or men therein, our service will 
SAVE you BIG | money | in t the delivery of it. 
“A good thing to know this Christmas,” 
Write for Particulars. 
Co-operative Services of 
Schworm- Mandel of N. Y. 


450 Fourth Avenue 





conclusive evidence that he has no 


| business publishing a house-organ. 
| No advertiser ought to start a 


house-organ until he begins to 
feel the pressure of a lot of things 


| that can be said to retail trade, 
| consumers, salesmen—or whoever 
he wants to deal with—more ef- ° 


fectively through a house-organ 
than in any other way. Possibly 
the large death-list among house- 
organs may be accounted for by 
the fact that many advertisers 


| start publications without having 
| definite ideas as to what they want 


to say or what they may hope to 
accomplish by this form of ad- 
* * 


If you remember the reply of 
the colored gentleman who was 


| asked to change a ten-dollar bill 


—“Ah cain’t do it, boss, but Ah 
thanks you for the compliment 
just the same”’—you will know 


| how the Schoolmaster felt upon 
| receipt of the following request 
| for information from a great ad- 


vertising agency: 


“We would like very much,” says 


| the seeker for wisdom, “to receive data 
| showing in a general way those cities 


near New York where electric current 


| is cheapest. This list should probably 


show a dozen cities using current at 


| 10 cents per kilo, or less. 


“We would also like to know, if pos- 


| sible, in these same towns, the number 
| of central stations which sell appliances 
| and the per cent of homes wired in 


in these towns. 

“Anything you may be able to do 
for us in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“Would it also. be possible for you 


| to give us any information showing the 


relative consumption of lacquer by 
various industrial manufacturers? We 


| are desirous of knowing, approximately, 


who are the largest consumers of 
lacquer.” 


*x* * * 


Now much as it pains him to 
do so, the Schoolmaster is com- 
pelled to admit that there are a 
few things which he doesn’t 
know; and the mysteries of the 
lacquer trade are among them. As 
for the relative prices of elec- 
tricity per kilowatt hour in towns 
near (sic) New York, it is barely 
possible that the Public Service 
Commission might have later in- 
formatiom than is possessed by 
the present writer, who really 
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hasn’t investigated the industry 
lately. But the compliment is ap- 
preciated just the same. There are 
shown elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK statistics showing 
the number of people in the 
United States who never use 
tooth-brushes. Next week the 
Schoolmaster will try to include 
the average number of pompa- 
dour hair-cuts which are pur- 
chased per annum from Italian 
barbers. It is pleasant to have a 
reputation as a fount of all wis- 
dom, and if a slight lapse may be 
pardoned on this occasion, the 
Schoolmaster will attempt to do 
better for the future. 


* * * 


What a delightfully simple and | 
yet powerfully effective advertise- | 
ment is that piece of copy which | 


the National Biscuit Company has 


lately been running under the | 


caption “Guests Are Coming.” It 
shows a young lady, wreathed in 
smiles, holding before her a pile 
of ten packages of as many Na- 
tional products. Merely this and 
nothing more, but how it does get 
the idea across! You can just bet 
that those guests will be well pro- 
vided for. 

Showing the package is surely 
not a new idea. In fact it is one 
of the basic ideas of advertising, 
around which a good portion of 
all copy has always been written. 
The package has been shown so 
extensively and so variously in 
advertising that it is seldom we 
see it presented in a new way, or 
in a way that is entirely effective. 
While this effort of the National 
Biscuit Company may not be 
wholly new, it is, so the School- 
master believes, a method of pack- 
age presentation that attracts at- 
tention because of its novelty. 

There is still another point 
about this advertisement, worthy 
of comment. Notice what a study 
it is in package value. The School- 
master had some fun, showing 
this copy to acquaintances, ask- 
ing them to name the package 
they read first. “Zu Zu” scored 
the highest number of “firsts.” 
“Uneeda Biscuit” came next. The 
poor “Baronet” fared badly in 
this straw vote. 











How Do Tou Adina 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 
have your name and address plainly printed on 
them. Gummed Labels on which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee. Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments, 
‘or full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT T LABEL CABINET co. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 




















“The Man On 


The Spot” 4 


is the one you 

should consult, if 

you wish to get 

in right in the 

great 

Latin-American Field 

Mistakes are dangerous! 

THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 


The eee” sy a Agency 
Hovane Cuba, or 801 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 





CLIMAX 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER cLiPps / 


Highest in QUALITY, Lowest in PRI 
Sold only by mail. Grdet noe - 
Packed 10,000 to box 


Packed 1000" to’ box; 2c por M extra. 


BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 


COLLECTIONS 





400,000 FINNISH PEOPLE’ IN 
AMERICA. Your copy translated and 
placed in Finnish periodicals to reach 
all. Write for rates now. Chas. I. 
Pelto, Finnish Advertising Agency, 144 
E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 








ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 








BACK NUMBERS 
B ACK COPIES, PRINTERS’ INK, and ALL N.Y. C 





PAPERS—S & M of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 








BALLOONS 


re AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
pha at trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 











BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 


SAVE THE CANADIAN IMPORT 
DUTY of 15c a pound, plus 7%% war 
tax, on advertising matter for use in 
Canada. Ask us how. 





Company, Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, WIDELY 
KNOWN, and offering tremendous pos- 
sibilities if aggressively developed, for 
sale at reasonable figure. Owner’s other 
interests only reason for selling. P. O 
Box 1311, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—A Business 


Two prominent Chicago men, one the 
president of an advertising agency, the 
other a manufacturer, have developed a 
“side-line” business which has outgrown 
their expectations. 

Neither one can afford to leave his own 
business to manage this new one. 

And the NEW BUSINESS has every 
earmark of becoming a _ tremendous 
national success IF MANAGED 

GHTLY. 








$6,000 has been spent by these two men 
in the last 90 days to PERFECT this 
new business. To duplicate the work 
already done would now cost much more. 
Therefore this business is for sale, 
either ALL or a controlling interest. 
Applications will only be considered from 
men who have or can raise $6000. The 
buyer should also be experienced in the 
handling of salesmen and know adver- 
tising. 

This is an unusual, bona-fide proposition. 
Highest commercial and bank references 
given and required. Box 983. 


The Review °‘ 





RE$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Court. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE WANTED 
on leading trade paper. ep a op- 
portunity for live wire. Box 9 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FIELD 
INVESTIGATOR AT PRESENT 
traveling in middle west for others, 
to get facts for paint manufacturer at 
same time. Box 99 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST—MUST BE 
ORIGINAL, CREATIVE, AND BE 
ABLE TO DRAW. ONE. WITH 
PHOTO ENGRAVING HOUSE ExX- 
PERIENCE PREFERRED. Box 988. 








TECHNICAL COPY MAN OF SEV- 
ERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COV- 
ERING WORK IN THE _ HARD- 
WARE OR ALLIED FIELDS AND 
THE PLANNING AND CARRYING 
OUT OF SELLING CAMPAIGNS. 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Bak’: Hg ESTABLISHED AGENCY. 
X 925. 


SOLICITOR 


with successful record; intelligent, con- 
scientious, hard worker, able to adapt 
himself, can realize in big way. 
Car-, Billboard-, or Specialty-adver- 
tising selling experience preferred. 
State experience, age, and salary ex- 
pected. Box 991. 


Hardware paper with representative cir- 
culation—one of the leaders—wants ex- 
perienced and capable advertising man 
for New York, Pennsylvania and New 
England States—the very heart of the 
hardware manufacturing industry. Com- 
mission basis. State experience and give 
reference. Unless prepared to devote 
full time to this one paper, don’t apply. 
Box 984 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
FAMILIAR WITH CANADIAN CON- 
DITIONS and people. To represent 
the advertising department of large 
manufacturing concern in the States. 
Able to meet salesmen and sales man- 
agers, analyze trade conditions and 
write good copy. High grade qualifica- 
tions. Age 25 to 35 years. Write 
fully, stating salary expected. FER- 
NALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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WANTED—A keen, live young man 
whose training and experience qualify 
him. to manage an organization consist- 
ing of branch offices and a large corps 
of salesmen. A big, progressive corpora- 
tion, manufacturing goods with an in- 
ternational distribution, has such an 
opening in its sales department. The 
position requires education, experience, 
initiative, the ability to sell, and the 
ability to handle people. Give complete 
information preliminary to interview. 
Box 982. 





Assistant Advertising Manager 
wanted by large Eastern manufac- 
turer. Must be able to write clear, 
logical sales letters, edit weekly sales 
bulletin, plan and lay out advertis- 
ing literature, etc. Should have 
some knowledge of engraving and 
printing. To a young man big 
enough to see over his own desk, this 
position opens the way to a real op- 
portunity. Write, stating age, educa- 
tion, experience, salary expected, etc. 
Box 985. 


Wanted — 
Advertising Writer 


by progressive, growing advertising 
agency. Must be able to plan and write 
display copy, catalogues, booklets, fold- 
ers, letters, etc., and be good at lay- 
outs. This is not a beginner’s job, but 
is an opening with unusual possibilities 
for an experienced man who can really 
“deliver.” Reply by letter to “Adver- 
tising Agency,”’ Lock Box 87, Indian- 
apolis, stating in full your experience, 
training and approximate salary at 
which you would be willing to start in 
a position that offers a definite future. 
Replies confidential. 


IHUUUUUQUUOUUHEEUGAUOUUSEOTAECOOAAETCAET AEA TTT 
General Manager 


$3000 to Start 


This company manufactures a machine 
selling at about $500 to hospitals and 
other institutions. 








We desire to employ as general man- 
ager a high-grade, experienced business 
man, about 35 or 40 years of age, who 
thoroughly understands manufacturing 
and selling problems. 


The man we want must be an aggressive, 
hard -worker, who can handle big men, 
and who can produce results. State age. 
religion. and full business record. 


Salary $3000. $4000 second year, 
$5000 third, year. 

Please do not apply unless you are now 
holding a similar position, and have had 
experience that will qualify you to take 
entire charge of a rapidly growing busi- 
ness, - 

Give full details in your ‘application. 
Box 981. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





I am~25, university graduate, can write 
copy, make layouts, and am an expert in 
printing and engraving methods. 
I want to get into the advertising, pub- 
licity, or publishing field. 
Can you use me? Box 987. 





Managing Editor 
CAPABLE MERCHANDISER. CAN 
MANAGE FOR OR .WITH YOU. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT SOON. 
BOX 989. 





Would like to help some publication cut 
out those flying trips to New England 
by looking after its interests in that 
territory. Half my time available for 
the purpose. Headquarters, Boston 
Box 993. 





AS PRINTING BUYER 
MY 11 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
SHOULD ENABLE ME TO BUY 
YOUR PRINTING MATTER AT THE 
best prices. Thoroughly familiar with 
production costs. Box 990. . 





7 years with railroad hand. car engine 
factory in Minnesota. Wrote cata- 
logues, folders and ads which built 
business from nothing to $300,000 a 
year without salesmen. 28. Salary too 
small to marry on. Will do anything 
to get ahead. Try me. Box 997. 





Advertising or assistant advertising 
manager. Formerly managed service 
division for national advertiser. Edited 
real house organ, prepared dealer ma- 
terial that was used, trade and farm 
paper campaigns, bookle.s, ‘posters, 
catalogues, special copy. I can produce 
for you. Box 





Do you need a young man (24), 6 
years’ business experience, advertis- 
ing and assistant sales manager of 
several lighting fixture and electrical 
concerns, university graduate, to 
handle advertising, write sales let- 
ters, develop territory, and supervise 
correspondence? If you have an op- 
portunity with advancement for a pro- 
ducer, write new—RIGHT NOW! 
Box 996, . 





LAST SIX YEARS EXECUTIVE 
POSITION WITH NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURING CONCERN IN 
charge of selling and advertising. Be- 
fore that ten years on selling foree of 
large New York ‘wholesale house. 
Executive ability; have created and man- 
aged direct mail and follow-up cam- 
paigns of more than usual success. Age 
36. - Now employed, but will consider 
change. Box 986. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





“Selling with Newspaper Clippings,” free. 
Western Press Clip. Ex., Minpl’s, Minn. 
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mediums 
(solely) for their 
editorial worth 
SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 
would Carry the mes 
sage of every worth 


while product beit 
$5000 automobiles 
or pins, 


Benjamin F. Curtis 
CURTIS and CAMERON 
Says: 

“I want to send you my special com- 
pliments for the way you. handle your 
advertising. I appreciate the attention 
given to paper, presswork, etc. I think 
that some magazines overlook the fact 
that advertisements are the travelling 
salesmen of the house. A salesman 
should be neatly dressed, and his clothes 
should be clean. Compare Scribner’s 
with some other magazines, both as to 
paper, ink and presswork, and you will 
see what I mean. I, as one advertiser, 
appreciate it and take this occasion to 
tell you so.” 


Advertising Rate for 1917—No Advance 
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Using Prosperity 
To Full Advantage 


In prosperous days 
like these it’s wise 
to sink the founda- 
tions of your busi- 
ness just as deep 
as possible. 


It’s wise to get a foot- 
ing in the homes of 
prosperous America 
that future years can- 
not dislodge. 


If you want to get 
full benefit of these 
prosperous years, use 
them to build a stand- 
ing, prestige, reputa- 
tion for your products 
that time cannot 
wipe out. 


Invest in advertising, 
widely, wisely, thor- 
oughly, until there is 
no home that does 
not know as well as 
you the value of your 
goods. 


And then you’ll have 
an asset that no one 
can take away. 


The ChicagoTribune’s 
Merchandising Serv- 
ice Department will 
gladly help you with 
your plans if you de- 
sire, will place its de- 
tailed data at your 
command, without 
cost or obligation on 
your part. 
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Th £ Dbicage Cribune 9. 
The World’s Greatest Newspaper 4 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
00,000 
. 000 Sunday 
Circulation. over }350,000 
; 300;006 Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





